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ee fever” seemed to be a 
vear-round aflair for most of the 
children in a certain Georgia ele- 
mentary school. The bovs and girls 
were listless, seemed to tire qui kly 
It was hard to hold their attention 
more than a few minutes at a time. 

I xplanations were only GUCSSES 
until one morning when the teachers 
passed out green mimeographed 
papers and the children answered 
the questions on them 

Collected, studied and tabulated, 
those answers set In motion a chain 
of events that has influenced nearly 
every school in Georgia, and reached 
far bevond 

Each of those green sheets recorded 
a history of what one child had eaten 
in three davs. And over half showed 
diets that could be rated only as 


“poor and inadequate.” 


The 9 biscuits that went 
to school 


The story of the 7-year demonstration program in 


nutrition education carried on by the 


University of Georgia with assistance from General Mills 


Some of the children “skipped” 
supper entirely. Many drank little 
milk. One fourth-grader’s frequent 
and favorite breakfast comprised “9 


biscuits soaked in syrup.” 


POOR NUTRITION— 
POOR LEARNING 


Improper eating habits were re- 
sponsible and a lack of recognition 
that good nutrition is necessary for 
good health. And one of the results 
was the continual spring fever that 
made the teachers’ efforts so 
unproductive 

Those green sheets were the be- 
ginning of a state-wide demonstra- 
tion school project in nutrition 
education started 1945 by the 
College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and continued tor 
7 vears. Professor Floride Moore has 


directed the project, the Homemak- 
ing Education Division of the State 


Department of Education and the 
Georgia Nutrition Education Advi- 
sory Committee have assisted. Fi- 
nancing and other aids have been 
provided by General Mills. 


A PROJECT STARTS 
The objectives 


Professor Moore, 


of the same 


elect diet improvement.” 

Professor Moore and her staff spent 
the first year in g “pilot schools” se- 
lecting and setting up procedures and 
techniques. Here the “green sheet” 
starting point—individual food habits 
survevs—was worked out and found 
most effective. The surveys not only 
cise losed what was needed to im- 
prove the children’s diets, but proved 
the kev to the next vital step—getting 


the parents interested. 


“SRENTS ARE ESIPORTANT 
“We found tt important.” 
fessor Moore. cell 


SaVvs Pro- 


intere 


As the program in each school 
eects under way, the teachers learn 
how to help the children solve their 
own real eating habit problems, how 
to bring the school iunch and lunch- 
room into play as learning experi- 
ences, how to mobilize and use the 
resources of the community. 
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Classroom materials and a wide character, and its conviction on nutrition education as a major schoo 
range of activides have helped. One realities.” concern. Elementary teachers in 
school rai i pig, others grow veg- In addition to work in 108 schools Georgia are required to take a cours 


etable gardens, with two results. The the University staff set up seminars in the subject before certification 


childrer arn what foods need to be for city or county teachers’ groups Improvement in the diet-surveved 


grown fi vutritious diets. And they carrving a credit of 4 hours weekly children is noticeable. They are eat 
raise food to supplement school and And each summer, the University ing better —and playing, learning and 
home supplies—an important prac- has operated 6-week Workshops in working better 

i help. tor children can’t eat what Nutrition Education, bringing ir And the influence spre 
they do have teachers trom all over the state (over quests for information orm 


1000 to date), and granting graduat steady flow to the University 


A FILM SEEN ROUND 
rik WORLD 


or undergraduate credits 
MUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE 
teresting outcome has been HOW A PROJECT SPREADS 


Across the country, interest in 
ilm in color, entitled Before 


this project started, nutri- school nutrition-education programs 
That Learned to Eat 


tion was taught in some Georgi is growing. Has it reached yvour 
design r teachers, parents and schools in sketchy fashion only. To- school? Much helpful information on 
others interested in nutrition-edu- day, nutrition is taught much mor t her education, classroom tech 
cation programs. Given wide circu- thoroughly and effectively all over niques and teaching materials is 
Mills it was chosen the State wailabl« to vou without chares 


for the 18 International Film Festi- 


The University and the Stat through General Mills. Just mail the 
val i Scotland, as an 


partment of Education now pt coupon below 


outstandi educational documen 


tary film because of “its sincerity, its 


GENERAL MILLS Edueational Services 


complet \ to location and 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Gexenat Mitts, Mins. 
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Teach Better Eating Habits 
4 a Georgia movie The School That Learned to Eat 
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handle 


way to 


films 


In years to come, you'll appreciate 
the careful way your RCA “400” 
projector handles film. Thread-Easy 
film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. 


Slow-running sprockets—twice the 
size of ordinary sprockets— provide a 
long, gradual curve for film to follow. 
The thread-easy film path does away 
with sharp bends which tear or scuff 
film. It’s designed to give you hundreds 
of first-run showings from every film. 


(In actual tests a film—run 
through the RCA “400” projec- 
tor 700 times—shows no sign of 
wear. Splices fail to show any 
sign of parting after hundreds of 
passes through the projector.) 


For careful film handling, tell your 
RCA Dealer you want the RCA “400” 


sound projector, 


For free 
BOOKLET 


coupon 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept 133AP 

Radio 


Camden J 


yorat 


RCA 


rklet 


TEACHERS 


Does the Farm Bureau Want 


Mr. Russell Van 
The IAA Record 
Illinois Agricultural Association 
43 East Ohio Street 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 
Dear 


I am 


Cleve, Editor 


Sir: 

writing you in regard to ar 
item in your journal, Record, [Decem- 
issue] dealing with the teaching 
profession of the state of Illinois. The 
item of tenure. 

As the Record the teacher 
tenure law was designed to give some 
degree of security to teaching person- 
nel. However, school districts governed 
by a board of directors are subject to 
the following provisions as given in the 
School Code in Section 24, Article 1: 

The service teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents in the 
having a 


ber 


States, 


of all 
pub- 
ic schools in any district 
for not more 
the ex- 


ye riod of 
that dist 


board of directors shall be 
than three-year periods, after 
piration of a probationary 


two consecutive years m 

rict. 

and from Section 6, Article 36, boards 

of directors have the 
To 


tence, 


power 
for 


immorality, 


dismiss a teacher incom pe- 


cruelty, negligence, 
or other sufficient cause. 

For those districts governed by a 
board of education or a board of school 
inspectors, Section 7, Article 13, of the 
School that the board has 
the power 


To dismiss and remove any teacher, 


Code states 


whenever, in its opinion, he ia not quali 
fied to teach, or whenever, in its opin- 
ion, the interests of the schools require 
the 


inclusive. 


it, subject, however, to provisions 


of Sections 24-2 to 24-7, 


TENURE TEACHER NOT TOTALLY SECURE 

Therefore, a teacher on tenure is not 
totally secure in his position. This is as 
it should be. As you have stated in your 
resolution 16, he cannot dismissed 
because of whims on the part of school 
officials or townspeople. I believe the 
civil service system has of its 
reasons for existence the safeguarding 
of personnel from wholesale “firing and 
hiring.” Does the bureau disfavor civil 
service? Each year, before tenure, it 
was not possible to predict whether the 
teacher would be in the 
only the hiring official! knew. This is 
still the predicament in districts 
erned by boards of directors. 

I believe you that before 
tenure many good were dis- 
missed by hiring officials of the school 
system merely to make room for a rela- 
tive, friend, or a Does the 
{farm] bureau feel to revert 
to this situation? I that some 
vears ago, before ter in a fairly 
large school system in northern Illinois, 
all of 40 years 
were no reason 
other 40 


be 


as one 


same place 

gov- 
are 


iware 


teachers 


tavor 

nclined 

recall 
ire, 


teachers above the 
released flatly 
than that they 


age 
with 


were over 


SPEAK UP 


fo Deny Teachers Tenure? 


Would your bureau condone an act such 
as this? 

The tenure law has given the teacher 
more moral support than any other 
instrument in the history of pedagogy 
in Illinois. Perhaps you can remember 
when teachers could not exercise their 
right in political issues. Speaking of 
political issues, it might well that 
school board elections would be moved 
up into March instead of April. 


be 


No one can deny that some dismissal 
hearings, of which there are relatively 
few, have been given publicity. If the 
decisions have been in favor of the 
teacher, there evidently was no case 
against him or the case against him 
was not properly brought forward. If 
there is a case against the teacher and 
proper procedure is followed in pre- 
senting the case, the outcome is in favor 
of the board. If at this hearing the 
decision is questionable from the teach- 
er’s viewpoint, then he has the right to 
appeal. Does the bureau wish to deny 
the right of appeal? 

Security warrants better training for 
the position that a person is preparing 
for. Highly trained personnel in any 
organization is desirable. Standards of 
training, above that required by the 
state for certification, can be imposed 
by the hiring officials of school person- 
nel. I believe that as a group teachers 
are as conscientious, and perhaps more 
about their work as any group of 
professional people serving the public. 
In conclusion, I believe that I should 
choose the evils of the tenure law and 
oppose the unwholesomeness of a break 
in tenure. 

MENNOwW M. GUNKLE, Thorton Town- 
ship High School, Harvey. 


He Doesn't Approve 
Of Solfeggio 
Dear Sir: 

This letter is in regard to the arti- 
cles on music in the in the 
December issue of ILLINOIS EDUCATION 
(pages 134-136) 

There are only two things which go 
to make a instrumental music 
program 1) good, conscientious pri 
vate instruction plus consistent practice 
by the student; and 2) a good instru 
ment, well in tune and in good condi 
tion 


schools 


good 


people go 

12 years 
Most 
rote 


I have 
through a 
and know 


seen 
vocal 
nothing 


too many 

program of 
about music. 
of all, vocal music is a result of 
training. This not happen in in- 
strumental programs that are average 


does 


or above 
We good articles written 
good “down to earth” music instructors. 
Give 
K. MCCLURKIN, 
structor, Colusa High School, 


need by 


us more. 


music In- 
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Coal + Research = Oil. Government-built demon- 
stration plant to obtain liquid fuels from coal. Some- 
day, these coal derivatives may be our major source 


of gasoline and oil. e 


Research boosts coal production, too, through the 
development of marvelous mining machines. This 
giant auger worms nearly 2 tons of coal a minute 
from a seam and loads it directly onto trucks. 


Research magic turns coal into 200,000 
chemical products. Every day America uses coal in 
hundreds of different forms—in nylon, plastics, per- 
fumes, synthetic rubber, paints, fertilizers, insecticides, 
dyes, “wonder drugs,” explosives, and thousands of 
others. Coal is also an essential ingredient in steel. And 
on top of all this, coal continues to serve as our major 
source of heat, light and power. 


Research promises even more from coal. 
Through research, coal is expected to play an even more 
vital role in our future. Most of our liquid fuels may 
someday be extracted from coal. A recently developed 
fuel cell promises to produce electric power directly 
from coal without the use of generators or power plants, 
And a new process for adding hydrogen to coal seems 
to be the key to countless additional marvels. 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DeparTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


The flow of new 
chemicals from 
coal seems never 
ending. Coal tar 
stills, like this 
one, extract chem- 
icals used in mak- 
ing thousands of 
useful products. 


Research makes coal a better product—and more 
economical, too. Research has developed push button 
plants which wash, grade, and prepare coal for each par- 
ticular job. What's more, marvelous machines enable 
U.S. miners to produce 2 to 20 times more coal per day 
than miners in any other country. America can count on 
the progressive coal industry for its major source of 


economical heat, light, and power far into the future. 


“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for closs- 
room use, showing in o sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how o schoolb 


learns from the genie the magic of coal 


For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 


Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Street 


City 


Position or grade 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


Teacher Tenure Is Threatened! 


A frontal attack upon teacher security is involved in House Bills 
246 and 347, introduced by Representatives Morris, Stremlan, Mc- 
Connell, Widmer, Preihs, Robbins, and Stransky, at the instance of 
| the Illinois Agricultural Association. 

HB 347 would destroy teacher tenure in Illinois by requiring new 
continuing contracts every five years after the probationary period. 
At the end of each five-year period the teacher would simply be notified 
whether he is or is not to be re-employed. If no notice is received, a new 
five-year contract is automatically entered upon. 

HB 346 provides for notice 30 days (now 60 days) prior to the end 
of the school term if dismissal is to take place, and 30 days (now 60 
days) prior to the opening of the schocl term if teachers are to elect 
other positions. The effects of such proposals are self-evident. 

These bills should be soundly defeated as measures reflecting upon 
the profession and harmful to educational welfare. 


IEA Stand Presented at Broyles Hearing 


The IEA executive secretary, in keeping with association action 
and direction, appeared before the Senate committee considering the 
Broyles anti-subversive bills. He made clear the association’s beliefs 
that: 

No communists should teach in the public schools nor have member- 
ship in the association. 
as the Queen’s Loyalty oaths should not apply to teachers alone as a group. 
Crown Jewels — or affidavits should be determined by state law and not by 
ocal boards, councils, ete. 

Such oaths should preferably be in support of state and national 
constitutions. 

this safe, spendable way Any aflidavit denying membership in subversive organizations must 

on your Coronation visit! be predicated upon prior state determination and publicity as to which 

organizations are subversive. 

Any dismissals resulting from oath violations must be based upon 
state law. 

Investigations should preferably be made by competent legal and 
administrative authority as in other criminal investigations and 
procedures. 

Any legislative commission operative in the field must carefully con- 
sider effects in public policy and general welfare and in relation to 
usual governmental offices, courts, etc. 

Schools and school teachers face dual dangers—from subversives 
(of whom the secretary thinks there are few, if any, in the public 
schools), and from the suspicions and fears engendered by promiscu- 
ous, non-professional investigations (public and private) which cause 
teachers to feel circumscribed and insecure in teaching the truth. 

The secretary concluded with a statement of his belief that the 
43,000 members of the Illinois Education Association would willingly 

Let The National City Bank of New York subscribe to oaths of allegiance to the state and national constitutions, 
serve your banking needs abroad believing that such an oath can be cause for legal action when it has 
definitely been determined that a public employee is guilty of sub- 
scription to organizations and efforts known by them and by the gov- 
ernment to have as their purpose the overthrow or destruction of gov- 
ernment by force, revolution, violence, or other unlawful means. 
TION Teachers and friends of the public schools should carefully watch 
NATI AL CITY BANK developments on these and similar bills, in the interest of safeguarding 
TRAVELERS CHECKS the freedom to teach the truth; protecting legislation which provides 
for the orderly dismissal of teachers for cause; and maintaining secur- 
Backed by The Notional City Bank of New York ity in position so long as satisfactory professional services are given. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
—IRVING F. PEARSON 


Carry your travel funds 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
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ampargn Community Unit Photo 
A “GOLD BRICK” for the superin- 
tendent, because he “bought a brick” in 
the IEA Centennial 

Addition, is pinned 
Bylines on by the teacher 
whose idea it was. 

She is Nell Zehner, viee-principal and 
dean of girls at Champaign High 
School and president of the Champaign 
Education Association. He is Eugene 
H. (“Andy”) Mellon, superintendent of 
Champaign Community Unit and presi 
dent of the IEA East Central Division. 


SOME OTHER teacher groups in the 
East Central Division have taken up 
the “brick” idea, and the CEA teachers 
would be glad to have anyone copy it. 
The bricks were made of basswood, 
which is easy to cut, and are 1‘ x % 
x ly in. in size. The bricks were painted 
(They may be brick-colored rather than 
gold, if you don't like the connotation 
of “gold brick.”), and a safety pin was 
stapled on the back of each. H. L. Wick, 
the woodshop instructor, cut the wood, 
and Bonnie Lewis, the art director, and 
Mrs. Helen Harland, CEA public rela- 
tions chairman, did the painting. Build- 
ing representatives were provided with 
enough bricks for all the teachers in 
each building, and the bricks were worn 
during the two or three days of an in 
tensive building fund campaign. Any 
teacher who contributed $8 or more 
was entitled to wear a brick. 


THE COVER PICTURE is of a 
kindergarten room at the Sauk Trail 
School in the completely new, complete- 
planned community of Park Forest. 
The children sit or play on the floor 
in perfect safety, due to special heating 
panels installed in the flooring and sup- 
plementing the normal heating system. 
Also note the large windows and over- 
hanging roof. The picture is by Chicago 
Photographers. One of the architects 
discusses features of modern school 
buildings on page 300 


—The Editor 
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Published monthly 
cept June, July, 
August at Mt. Morris 
Entered as second 
Sept. 30, 


DUCATIONAL 
RESS 
SSOCIATION 


class matter 
1952, at the post office 


AMERICA at Mt Morris, Ii, 
under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
of postage provided for in Sec. 34.40(2), Act 
of Feb. 28, 1925, authorized Sept. 30, 1952 
Subscription price $2 per year, 25c per single 
copy. Membership dues entitle IEA members to 
receive ILLINOIS EDUCATION Microfilm 
copies of current volumes may be purchased by 
subscribers from University Microfilm, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. Rates com- 
parable with ordinary library binding 
Payment of membership dues entities a member 
to attend all meetings of the association and its 
divisions, to hold office, and to receive services as 
directed by the Representative Assembly or the 
board of directors. Notice of change of address 
should be filed immediately with ILLINOIS EDU- 
CATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield 
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IEA division in which the person is enrolled 
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dressed to Miss Hope Angel, Editor, ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Spring- 
field, Til. Deadline for news and calendar items is 
the first of the month preceding month of issue 
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Mail coupon for 
your choice of 


TRAILWAYS 
All expense fours 


TOMMY THRULINER: 


Your highway host from coast to coast 
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TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-43, 108 N State St. Chicag 
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TRAILWAYS 


THRO - LINERS 


the Smoiteat distance 


between two points 


FOR CONVENIENCE — Thru-liners travel direct routes to your desti- 


nation. No change of bus or baggage. 


FOR COMFORT — Restful relaxation is yours to enjoy aboard modern, 
air-conditioned Thru-liners 

FOR SAFETY — Thru-liner travel is America's safest means of trans- 
portation. 4 


s 
FOR ECONOMY — Hove more money for fun on your vacation. there Aa 


are no lower fares 


o, 


Expense Paid Tour [ 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — that’s the keyword which has 
classified AMERICAN DESK UNITS throughout the country. 
Note the PRACTICAL MODERN unit illustrated! It’s 
designed in TWELVE HEIGHTS, for grades ONE through 
TWELVE. It’s beauty is only surpassed by its strength: spot-welded 
steel and fine, highly finished multiply tops with birch or maple veneer, 
measuring a workable, wide 18 by 30 inches. Before you plan 


for your classrooms, see this desk at your AMERICAN DESK DEALER! 


BOOK SHELVES 


- Order your ONE 12 desks 


with the book shelves on 


bee either the right or left hand side 


E-ONE-12 > 


The ANGLE STEFL version 
if you prefer this same desk with 


angle steel legs! 


| 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Amevican 
Desk ns 811 South Wabash 


Chicage. Hlinois 
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Educators in hell are forced 


to face the truth about how 


they avoided solving problems. 


44 OME IN, sir. I am the Devil. 
And you?” 

“Well, I am—or was is a better 
way to put it, 1 suppose—John 
Clancy, college professor.” 

“Delighted to have you with us, 
Clancy. You'll find congenial com- 
pany here, I'm sure. After all, we 
get all kinds.” 

“Well, I suppose you do. After 
all, I didn’t really expect to be 
here myself—” 

“Oh, come now, let’s have none 
of that. Of course you expected 
to be here. Even a college pro- 
fessor couldn’t be so naive as not 
to have known just what he was 
likely to be getting into.” 

“Well, I guess if I were to tell 
the truth about it, I did know—at 
least, in a way.” 

IT'S PENALTY ENOUGH 

“Now you're getting the spirit. 
One of the penalties attached to 
this place—and you know there 
are penalties—is that everyone 
must face the truth about himself, 
and believe me when I say that. 
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By CHARLES E. HOWELL 


ry 


That is penalty enough for a good 
many of our customers.” 

“But isn’t that pretty hard to 
do?” 

“Oh, sure, but we have regular 
exercises in doing it. After a few 
thousand years they all get used 
to it.” 

“A few thousand? My goodness, 
does it take that long?” 

“Well, you see, the ones we get 
here often are sent just because 
they refused to face some of the 
facts of—shall we say—life?” 

“T must confess that I can hard- 
ly visualize an exercise in facing 
the truth about oneself.” 

THE RITUAL IS THE SAME 

“Well, it isn’t so much different 
from some of the things which 
you have been used to. I mean, the 
ritual is often the same, but our 
people tell each other—and them- 
selves—the truth, instead of beat- 
ing about the bush. As a matter of 
fact, one of the first things we 
require is a sort of truth bath— 
you know, just as a good many in- 


stitutions sort of demand a good 
cleaning of all those they admit.” 

“You mean that I—?” 

“Certainly, why should you be 
any exception? After all, you were 
a college professor, and there 
must be a good many ‘not-truths’ 
about you, or you wouldn’t be 
here—although I admit that the 
odds were all against you, the 
kind of job you were in.” 

“When do I get this—this— 
truth bath as you call it?” 
THEY KNEW HE WAS COMING 

“As a matter of fact, they are 
waiting for you in the next room 
now. Business is a little slow to- 
day, and since we knew you were 
coming, and there aren't any more 
scheduled for today, we put off 
the ceremony until you got here. 
There are a few others who just 
got in this morning. Let’s go on in 
the other room, shall we? But 
here’s one of the girls ready to 
take you in. Jane, this is John 
Clancy.” 

“Hi, John. College professor, 
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eh? I never did like them much. 
Always seemed like a bunch of 
jerks to me—but I suppose you 
never can tell.” 

“A bunch of jerks—well I— 

“Oh, I forgot. You haven’t had 
your truth bath yet. You'll get 
used to hearing what people really 
think of you after a while. But 
let’s get at it. Just sit there at the 
end of the table next to that syn- 
thetic redhead. Now, since most 
of you are new, I'll tell you what 
we are going to do as our first 
exercise, Of course, there are two 
or three of you who have been 
here before—and flunked the 
course, I might add. We're going 
to have a panel discussion.” 

“We've had lots of those. I know 
all about them.” 


YOU MUST FACE THE FACTS 
“Brother, that’s what you 
think. You never had one like this. 
In this one, you have to face up 
to the facts—and I do mean facts.” 
“What is this panel all about?” 
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They held a panel discussion. 


“Well, in a way, it isn’t about 
anything—but then, so many of 
them aren't, anyway. This one isa 
kind of reminiscence about how to 
avoid solving an educational prob- 
lem—or any other kind of prob- 
lem, for that matter. And you're 
going to be the chairman.” 

“But I don’t know anything—” 

“What difference does that 
make? And besides, even that 
isn't entirely true, since, for one 
who claims not to know anything 
about it, you have done enough 
avoiding of solving problems to 
have sent you to—well to here. 
And remember, these boys and 
girls have to tell the truth. So go 
ahead.” 

ANY OLD PROBLEM WILL DO 

“I suppose the first thing to do 
would be to introduce the mem- 
bers of the panel—but I don’t 
know you-——and don’t care much 
if I never do—so if, and when you 
have anything to say, identify 
yourself—not that I could keep 
you from it, anyway. I guess what 


we're here for is to try and recall 
truthfully the ways in which we 
avoided solving problems—and 
while our field today is primarily 
how we avoided solving educa- 
tional problems, any old kind of 
problem will do. I guess there 
really isn’t too much difference in 
the techniques. Who wants to 
start? Yes, you—you in the 
flowered hat.” 

“I am—I mean, I was—Nellie 
Jones, history teacher. I think we 
must place the most important 
things first, I really do—.” 


YOU COULD FIND A SCAPEGOAT 
“Just a minute, Nellie, we are 
discussing the topic of how we 
avoided solving problems, not 
practicing not solving them.” 
“Well, to tell the truth—and 
I must, mustn’t I1?—I always 
found a good way to keep from 
arriving at any kind of an honest 
conclusion was to find some kind 
of a scapegoat. You know, teach- 
ers could blame the administra- 
tors, and the administrators could 
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blame the teachers, both could 
blame the school board, or every- 
body could blame Russia. By the 
time we got that out of our sys- 
tems, everybody about forgot 
what the problem was all about, 
and we never had to do anything 
about it.” 


"WHAT DO WE MEAN BY THE QUESTION?’ 


“Well, that gets the discussion 
open, Not that it’s much of a con- 
tribution. Everybody's been doing 
that for ages—even if they 
weren't telling even themselves 
the truth about it. Is that all you 
have to offer, Nellie?” 

“No. That is, | once saw an- 
other girl—(No, I didn’t, it was 
really myself—I must be truth- 
ful.)——I used a pretty good tech- 
nique. I always used to ask a 
number of times early in any dis- 
cussion, ‘Now, just what do we 
mean by this question?’ Then the 
chairman would spend most of the 
time trying to clarify it for me, 
with the others always disagree- 
ing more or less, and by the time 
the question was clarified there 
wasn't any time for any more dis- 
cussion, and we didn’t have to 
take a stand on anything. And 
then at the next meeting some- 
body else would ask for further 
clarification. Why, I knew one 
committee that met every week 
for almost a year before they had 
all agreed what the question really 
was, and by that time, it was too 
late to do anything about it.” 

“Now, that is a contribution. 
Who's next?” 


"DON'T MOVE TOO RAPIDLY’ 


“I’m Tom Bradford. I used to 
be a superintendent of schools 
not a very good one, I guess, if 
we have to tell the truth. When- 
ever something came up which 
demanded some kind of a solution, 
I thought I had a pretty good way 
of dodging it. I always suggested 
that it would be a good idea if we 
didn’t move too rapidly in the 
matter, that we ought to consider 
the importance of what we were 
doing. That took care of the neces- 
sity of getting started before we 
could go anywhere—and, brother, 
did we dodge problems with that 
one.” 

“Sounds truthful enough—at 
least it sounds like a superintend- 
ent to me. Anything else, Tom?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, a 
man in my position naturally had 
a good deal of experience in dodg- 
ing problems. I don’t want to hog 
the floor (Or do I?), but there is 


one technique that was a sure-fire 
problem dodger. Whenever any- 
one brought up a problem, I had 
two or three approaches. Some- 
times I'd suggest that I was em- 
barrassed by the problem, that it 
was in bad taste. Or, I might 
suggest that the problem was real- 
ly too simple for mature minds to 
consider. And, sometimes, I'd 
simply say that any discussion of 
the problem was likely to be mis- 


"The techniques are effective, but they are the 
source of my quest list 


interpreted by outsiders. In any 
case, I always put the person who 
brought up the problem in a bad 
light, and they were glad to drop 
it. I suppose that I got rid of a 
thousand problems that way in 
my time.” 

“It’s usually a good thing to get 
an administrative point of view 
on a problem and that’s certainly 
one if I ever saw one. I’m sure 
Tom might have more to add, but 
let’, get on to someone who has 
some other ideas. What about you 
—you over there like the statue 
of ‘The Thinker’—and I always 
did think that was a fraudulent 
pose anyway. What do you have 


to say?” 


"GET TO THE BASIS’ 

“I’m James Farney—not Jim, 
I always did hate to be called that. 
i was a college professor, also—in 
the department of philosophy 
and I never did have any more to 
do with problems than I could 
help—except to think about them, 
of course. But occasionally | 
found myself on a committee— 
very much against my will, I 
assure you, and when I did, I al- 
ways fell back on a very good 
device for not solving problems, 
even though I got credit for con- 
tributing a great deal.” 

all very fine—a _ nice 


mess of words—but what did you 
do?” 

“IT always insisted that we get 
to the basis of the problem, the 
philosophy which we were to 
adopt in reaching a solution. But 
it was obvious that any philosophy 
which we might have had its roots 
in the great thoughts of past ex- 
perience, so that it was easy to 
suggest that we look back and 
back and back. Really, by the time 
we got through, I felt that I had 
been back in my classroom giving 
a lecture on the _ philosophical 
roots of modern thonght, and not 
engaged in problem solving at all. 
And [ might as well have been, 
because we never did get to the 
solution of any problem that I 
can remember.” 

‘THERE CAN BE NO CERTAINTY’ 

“For a philosopher, that is a 
remarkable demonstration of 
truth-telling. But, was that the 
only technique you ever used?” 

“Oh, of course, there were vari- 
ations of it, but it all came to the 
same thing in the long run. I some- 
times used to amuse myself by 
pointing out that to attempt to 
reach any conclusion wes a quest 
for certainty, futile in itself since 
there could be no certainty in life 
—or even after life. I indicated 
that all growth in the past of hu- 
man existence had arisen out of 
doubt and indecision, and that the 
inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from that fact was that those pro- 
mote growth. It was easy to come 
to the end of the time allotted for 
the discussion with the argument 
that arose out of that.” 

“There may have been no cer- 
tainty for you in life—but there 
certainly is certainty after it, as 
you'll find after you've been here a 
few aeons. And if you'll excuse the 
point, you certainly made certain 
that there wouldn’t ever be any 
solutions with that approach. | 
know the chairman shouldn't 
make any statement——-but they al- 
ways do—and, so, I’m going to say 
that I’ve seen those techniques 
worked a good many times by a 
lot of people who wouldn’t have 
known a philosophy from a ce- 
ment mixer—and, say, maybe they 
aren't so different at that. But we 
wander afield. You in the red tie— 
who are you?” 

“I’m Max Hefferban, professor 
of education. I’d like to say right 
now that I think this whole affair 
is being run in a very high-handed 
and flippant manner by the chair- 
man. After all, he’s only a new- 
comer. He is treating us as though 
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we couldn't be reasonably expect- 
ed to know what this problem is 
all about. Now, it seems to me that 
we are getting altogether too spe- 
cific in trying to form any conclu- 
sions; we don’t have any real au- 
thority to deal with this problem; 
and some of these people are 
dragging in things as personal ex- 
periences and acting as though 
they were known facts. There is a 
danger that what we say may be 
misinterpreted, and that some 
teachers and others may use this 
information wrongly, or that we 
may even be criticized for it. As 
for me—”’ 

“Just wait a minute there, Max, 
my boy. This is supposed to be a 
panel discussion on how to avoid 
solving problems. You seem to 
think it is a laboratory demon- 
stration. Y: u re exhibiting a tech- 
nique, not describing one. Can’t 
you do better than that?” 

“Well, the trouble with you, 
Clancy, and maybe with some of 
these others as well, is that you 
approach this preblem from the 
point of view of a particular per- 
sonality trait of your own. You 
are apparently unhappy and frus- 
trated, and all you can do is to 
transfer the dissatifications you 
feel to a consideration of this 
problem. Any well-balanced indi- 
vidual would—” 


DANGERS AND FRUSTRATIONS 

“Max, I said to cut out the lab 
demonstration. I suppose that a 
man in your former position is 
bound to believe that the way to 
learn is by doing, but we recognize 
that pointing out dangers and fall- 
ing back on frustrations are just 
two ordinary techniques. Let’s 
confine this to a discussion of 
theory. Yes?” 

““My name is Maude Proctor. I 
think I have something to add to 
that which I have found success- 
ful. I was a professor of educa- 
tion, too, but I never could see that 
personality approach. There was 
too much danger that the people 
whom you criticized that way 
might go off and solve the problem 
by themselves and then you'd have 
to do something about it anyway. 
I always found that most of my 
colleagues preferred to discuss 
general objectives. We could al- 
Ways agree on those—after some 
time, of course—and then there 
would usually be no change in the 
program under which we oper- 
ated.” 

“But what if somebody raised 
the question as to how to reach 
these objectives?” 
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“Tn that case, we could go on for 
hours, or days, or weeks, and 
sometimes even months and years, 
discussing the various techniques 
for reaching objectives, and de- 
mand that all of the problems even 
remotely related to the one under 
discussion had been settled by 
some scientific research before we 
decided what to do about our own. 
Since nobody was interested in 
the others, it was simple. Our 
problem never got solved, which 
was what we really wanted in the 
first place.” 

“Interesting, I’m sure—but not 
very new. I guess that approach is 
dealt with in all the education 
textbooks—oh, not in those words, 
of course. Who else has something 
to offer?” 


APPOINT A COMMITTEE 

“T have. I’m Harold Bernet and 
I was a dean in a large college. My 
approach was simple—none of 
this beating around the bush like 
these others. I always just ap- 
pointed a committee and forgot it. 
We never got any problems solved. 
I think my record was perfect— 
and so simple.” 

“Just so. But what if the com- 
mittee made a report?” 

“They seldom did. But when 
one did, I had a large pigeonhole 
in my desk. I just dropped the re- 


port in there and forgot it.” 
“Well, can see after that state- 
ment that it will be pretty difficult 
for any of the rest of you to find 
anything which is more workable. 
But it does seem to me that there 
are techniques which have been 


overlooked—and since the Devil is 
signaling that it is still a while un- 
til dinner is ready, we may as well 
continue.” 


EXPLAIN AND CLARIFY 

““My name is Lloyd Hoyt. There 
is one more thing that could be 
said. I’ve always found that the 
best way not to solve a problem is 
to explain and clarify over and 
over again what you have already 
said. Then after a while, come to 
the conclusion that now our 
thinking is clarified on the prob- 
lem and the job is done. Of course, 
the next meeting of the group will 
start all over again in the same 
place. It’s a beautiful way out of 
the whole thing.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, it always helped to spend 
a good deal of time trying to de- 
velop an agenda. If you made it in 
broad enough terms, you could al- 
ways claim that any particular 
item was not on the agenda and 


that it should be taken up later. 
You can extend that item indefi- 
nitely.” 

“Very good indeed. I see that 
Farney, our philosopher friend, 
has another idea.” 

“It always seemed to me that 
we didn’t want to bring bad feel- 
ing into the group, even if we 
didn’t want to solve the problem. 
It helped to point out that some of 
the greatest minds of all times 
had struggled with this problem, 
thereby implying that we were 
pretty good to have even thought 
of it, and we didn’t really need to 
do anything about it in order to 
bring credit on ourselves. Then, 
too, it helped to indicate that we 
should be thankful for the prob- 
lem, since it had stimulated our 
best thinking and contributed to 
our mental growth.” 

“Well, I notice that our time is 
about up. I don’t know when we 
can get together again on this. My 
own time is pretty well taken up 
for the next thousand years. Oh, 
oh, I’m falling into the same error 
of which I accused Max—-making 
a demonstration. That ‘time is up’ 
technique is a very common one. 
Anyone have a last question? Yes, 
Nellie?” 

A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO ESCAPE 

“T suppose this is heresy, but 
just what have we accomplished?” 

“It’s heresy all right, since we 
started out with the proposition 
that we shouldn’t accomplish any- 
thing, or rather with the idea that 
we would discuss how not to ac- 
complish anything. But I would 
like to make one or two observa- 
tions. Most discussions of prob- 
lems, particularly educational 
problems, wind up with a desper- 
ate attempt to escape from any 
solution. Often this is done clums- 
ily, simply by saying, ‘I don't 
want to.’ That’s often embar- 
rassing to everyone. It leaves the 
group with a feeling of frustra- 
tion. Some of the things which 
have been suggested here at least 
will leave the group with a com- 
fortable feeling of having dealt 
successfully with the problem and 
they'll go away feeling good. Yes, 
Devil, what is it?” 

“T’ll admit that the techniques 
which have been described here 
are very effective—but I'd like 
also to point out that they are the 
ones which provide me with the 
source of my guest list. Come on 
let’s eat. And that is a technique 
which often gets in the way of 
solving a problem, too. I don't see 
how vou overlooked it.” 
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A long way from the “little red schoolhouse” is this entrance to the Sauk Trail School in Park Forest 


School Architecture— 


WHAT MABES IT MODERN? 


By JERROLD LOEBL, 


HEN our firm was selected to 
draw up plans for schools in 

the entirely new and completely 
planned town of Park Forest (27 
miles south of Chicago), we de- 
termined to create buildings that 
would serve not only for complete 
education of the child but for 
other community activities as well. 
Our goal was to produce a 
friendly and inviting atmosphere 
in which learning would be facili- 
tated, as opposed to the austere 
and institutional impression given 
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by so many education buildings. 
It is the theory of many modern 
and progressive designers that 
ideal surroundings and a cheerful 
atmosphere have a directly bene- 
ficial effect on the ability of the 
child to absorb education. 
‘CORE’ FOR EXPANSION 

Realizing that Park Forest is a 
growing community (It welcomed 
its first resident in the middle of 
1948, has already passed the 16,- 
000 mark in population, and is ex- 


pected to reach its ultimate peak 
population of 32,000 in 1954.), we 
planned a “core” from which each 
school could be expanded at some 
future time without impairing its 
usefulness. Nothing was to be 
overlooked in the promotion of 
student health, mental outlook, 
and all-around efficiency. In short, 
each was to be a wholly planned 
school for a wholly planned com- 
munity. 

Modern schools require rooms 
of individual character, scaled to 
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their occupants, with generous 
glass areas, a pleasant outlook, 
and modern lighting. The first of 
our schools to be completed, the 
Lakewood elementary school, em- 
phasizes the importance of the in- 
dividual and the minimizing of 
regimentation. Classrooms are 
operated as self-contained units, 
each having its own wardrobe 
spaces, storage closets, and toilet 
and drinking fountain facilities. 


OVERHANGING ROOF, LARGE WINDOWS 
The newly completed Sauk Trail 
elementary school features an 
overhanging roof which assures 
that no shades or blinds will be 
required for the greater part of 
the year on the large floor-to-ceil- 
ing and wall-to-wall windows. As 
a result, abundant daylight is fur- 
nished and a bright and cheery ef- 
fect, impossible to secure with ar- 
tificial illumination, is achieved. 

The multi-purpose room, to be 
used for student assembly, com- 
munity or neighborhood activ- 
ities, and physical education, is 
equipped with a mechanical ven- 
tilating system to handle large 
crowds. The library, complete 
with fireplace, is an informal and 
friendly room, ideal for small 
private meetings. 

Typical of our constant search 
for ever greater efficiency and 
more ideal surroundings is the 
classroom for physically handi- 
capped children. Like the kinder- 
garten rooms, this room has spe- 
cial heating panels built into the 
flooring to supplement the normal 
heating system, a precaution that 
has been found advisable because 
of the frequency with which 
handicapped children sit or play 
on the floor. It also has a specially 
built ramp to accommodate wheel 
chairs, and an exit into its own 
play area. 

INDIVIDUAL EXITS TO CLASSROOMS 

One of the greatest barriers to 
study efficiency in schools every- 
where has been the bugaboo of 
noise. This was solved by the ex- 
tensive use of acoustical plaster in 
classroom and corridor walls, thus 
cutting to a minimum the sounds 
of shrill voices and scurrying feet. 
Another factor was the placement 
of individual exits from all class- 
rooms. 


The Rich Township High 


School in Park Forest is now un- 
der construction and scheduled for 
completion in September, 1953. It 
is designed to be a civic, social, rec- 
reational, and cultural center for 
all residents of the school district, 
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while still serving its primary 
purpose of education of high- 
school youth. 

In the planning of this struc- 
ture, we were fortunate to have as 
consultants a far-sighted board of 
education headed by Robert I. 
Ringwood, and a school superin- 
tendent, E. R. Baber, who knew 
exactly what was wanted in the 
way of facilities for the kind of 
school in this community. Their 
aims were clear, their thinking di- 
rected always to the future. Our 
own designs were expedited as a 
result. 

Out of this meeting of minds 
came the design for a two-level 
school which would take advan- 
tage of the natural contour of the 
land and boast every modern fa- 
cility. In addition to the 24 class- 
rooms, provision was made for an 
additional 19 class areas through 
the use of “accordion type” parti- 
tions and movable furnishings and 
equipment. 


CLASSROOMS TO FIT SUBJECTS 

Classrooms will vary widely in 
shape, size, and color scheme to fit 
the subject taught. The industrial 
arts laboratory, for instance, will 
resemble closely a smal] factory, 
even to the sawtooth roof and sky- 
light. The entire shop will be light, 
airy, and cheerful. It is designed 
to facilitate instructional empha- 
sis upon consumer knowledge and 
general industrial-social values 
rather than upon specific technical 
training for a trade. However, it 
gives the student proper back- 
ground and experience for making 
a more intelligent choice of voca- 
tion. 

The general drawing and plan- 
ning center is separated from the 
rest of the shop by a glass parti- 
tion. It contains the shop library 
and drawing tables where stu- 
dents may develop an understand- 
ing of drawings and the ability to 
express ideas by means of draw- 
ings. It may also be used as a lec- 
ture center or for class discussion. 

Special electrical benches and 
equipment are provided in the 
general electricity center to facili- 
tate learnings related to such in- 
structional areas as power, trans- 
portation, communication, and 
home mechanics. There is also a 
general metals center, for simple 
projects involving the use of 
metal, with an added provision 
for basic consumer education in 
automobile mechanics. 

The homemaking department 
was designed on the theory that 


homemaking is an important part 
of general education, and that 
teen-agers taking work in this de- 
partment are entitled to the same 
pleasant, convenient surround- 
ings that may be found in a beau- 
tiful home. It is located close to 
the health unit, the science labora- 
tories, the industrial arts depart- 
ment, and the arts and crafts 
room—so that the instructional 
relationships in these subject 
fields can best be realized and uti- 
lized. 


ALL-PURPOSE AREA 

By opening two folding walls, 
an all-purpose area of 3168 square 
feet (36’ by 88’) is created—and 
when these partitions are extend- 
ed, the space is converted into 
three classrooms or learning labo- 
ratories. In normal use, two home- 
making classes are conducted at 
the same time—one class using 
the foods laboratory while the 
other class uses the clothing labo- 
ratory and living-dining area. 
Classes are rotated from one loca- 
tion to another, so that during the 
school year each student has an 
opportunity to have learning ex- 
periences in units of work dealing 
with foods, clothing, home man- 
agement, etc. 

The living-dining area is fur- 
nished like a model home, and fea- 
tures a screened or glassed-in 
porch overlooking a landscaped 
lawn. It is also featured by wall-to- 
wall carpeting, dropped ceiling, 
library corner, living room suite, 
large dining table for formal] din- 
ners or teas, decorative china cabi- 
net, indoor plantings, and other 
characteristics of a comfortable, 
attractive home. 

The clothing laboratory is 
equipped with the latest style all- 
purpose tables, with sewing ma- 
chines which fold into the tables 
when not in use, Electrical outlets 
are recessed in the floor beneath 
the tables. A complete fitting room 
(with storage cabinets, space for 
tote drawers, triple mirrors, and 
fitting platform) is a part of the 
clothing laboratory. 


The foods laboratory features 
four unit kitchens, a lecture-dem- 
onstration area, laundry center, 
reference library nook, study- 
planning tables, and a spacious 
oftice-conference room. 


ADDITIONAL UNIT PLANNED 

Future expansion of the home- 
making department is provided 
for in the school plans, which 
show the addition of another all- 
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65 Percent of School 
Buildings Are Obsolete 


More than 65 percent of the school 


America are obsolete, ac- 
cording to Norman J. Schlossman, a 
member of the Chicago architectural 
firm of Loebl, Schlossman, and Bennett 
and vice-president of the American In- 
-titute of Architects. Mr. Schlossman 
told a joint meeting of the AIA and the 
Producers Council in New York last 
summer that in the field of education, 
“the emphasis on the importance of the 
individual, the abandonment of regi- 
mentation, and the development of 
pleasantness, group spirit, and human 
values” has brought forth a demand 
for a new type of school building. 


buildings ir 


“To be acceptable today,” he said, 
“schools require rooms of individual 
character, scaled to their occupants, 
with generous glass areas, a pleasant 
outlook, and modern lighting.” 


Mr. Schlossman pointed out that a 
majority of the present school build- 
ings are obsolete because they fail to 
provide the physical necessities essen- 
tial to the building of a fine body and 
an equally fine intellect, and they fail 
to make provision for the children re- 
quiring special attention. 


purpose classroom next to the din- 
ing area on the side opposite the 
clothing and foods laboratories. 
Modern to the minute is the 
communications laboratory, which 
includes a large classroom, a 
stage, a radio booth, a screening- 
listening room, and complete 
audio-visual facilities. It was de- 
signed for multi-purpose use dur- 
ing the day, and will doubtless be 
one of the most popular and at- 
tractive areas in the building for 
after-school hours and evening 
use by teen-agers and adults. 
When an “accordion type” par- 
tition (which separates two of the 
large general education class- 
rooms) is opened, a small audito- 
rium is created, with seating for 
approximately 150 persons. When 
the folding partition is closed, the 
area is again converted into class- 
room space. Special construction 
provides sound insulation between 
the two rooms. 


LITTLE THEATER STAGE 

A Little Theater stage (one of 
three stages in the building) is 
excellent in its appointments, with 
border and spotlights, disappear- 
ing footlights in front of the 
proscenium opening, cyclorama 


and front curtains, storage and 
dressing rooms, and backstage en- 
trance. There is also a large stage 
serving the social hall, which seats 


550, 


and a removable stage in 


the gymnasium, where roll-away 
bleachers accommodate 1500. 

A glassed-in radio booth and 
sound control center overlook the 
large classroom, the Little Thea- 
ter stage, and the screening-listen- 
ing room in back of the stage. The 
radio booth houses the main con- 
trol panels for the sound and pub- 
lic address systems, and serves as 
an auxiliary studio for “off-the- 
air” broadcasts, transcriptions, 
and recordings. It may also be 
used as a 10-watt, student-oper- 
ated, local broadcasting studio, 
the FCC permitting. 

The screening-listening room is 
a part of the communications 
laboratory suite, and is in itself a 
tiny auditorium seating 30-35 per- 
sons. It is situated close to the cen- 
tral library and is soundproof. In- 
dividuals or small groups may use 
it for previewing films, listening 
to phonograph or tape recordings, 
studying slides, or making sound 
transcriptions. 


COMMUNICATIONS LABORATORY 

An essential part of the school 
plant, the communications labora- 
tory breaks away from the rela- 
tively formal setting of the tra- 
ditional classroom and provides 
unusual opportunity for creative 
expression (both individual and 
group) in the various media of 
communications. Its functional 


beauty lies in the diversity of its 
usage and in the fact that class- 
room space has not been sacrificed 
in creating such an 


integrated 


unit in the building. 

An extraordinary amount of 
daylight will be afforded the stu- 
dents in all class areas through 
the many large windows, the em- 
ployment of plastic bubbles set in 
the roof, and the large number of 
skylights. All classrooms will fea- 
ture fluorescent lighting, while 
the illumination in the gymna- 
sium and the all-purpose room will 
be the incandescent type. The 
gymnasium will be unusually 
bright throughout the day, with 
several of its large windows run- 
ning from floor to ceiling and 
others occupying the entire upper 
half of one wall. 


DISPLAY CENTERS 

Display centers to exhibit stu- 
dent work will be located on both 
the upper and lower levels of the 
building. There will also be a 
health unit, consisting of a large 
health classroom, an examination 
room, and a nurse’s office. 

Outdoor activities, a most im- 
portant part of school life and 
health, are amply provided for by 
large playing areas, baseball dia- 
monds, and tennis courts, assur- 
ing that healthy bodies will be de- 
veloped along with the intellect. 

In all our planning, we tried to 
design structures which would not 
only serve as ideal sites at which 
our children could receive the fin- 
est sort of American education, 
but which would, we hoped, serve 
as models for other schools to 
come, 


PARK FOREST'S new $1,600,000 Rich Township High School as it looks on the architect's draw 


ing board. The school will serve the communities of Matteson 
Richton Park, and adjoining rural areas. Completion is scheduled for September of this year 
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The fellow above 
(He may even be 
a teacher.) 

seems to think 

he's better than 
other people. 

This indicates a need 
to make training 
in human relations 
an integral part 
of the 

school curriculum. 


T? BUILD good human relations 
in the classroom, the teacher 
first must examine her own feel- 
ings, thoughts, and actions in re- 
gard to pupils, parents, and other 
members of the community. Often 
the extent of her sympathetic and 
understanding attitude, her fair- 
ness, and her cooperativeness set 
the stage and the standard for the 
youngsters in the classroom. Her 
attitude and reaction toward peo- 
ple whose religious, economic, 
educational, nationality, and ra- 
cial background differ from her 
own; her patience with the atypi- 
cal child; her ability to get along 
with fellow faculty members; her 
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willingness to serve the commu- 
nity; and her interest in and 
knowledge of local, national, and 
international problems—these are 
some of the indications of a teach- 
er’s human relations mindedness. 

There is a wide range of opin- 
ions as to the nature of an effec- 
tive human relations program. 
Some teachers and principals be- 
lieve that a laissez-faire policy is 
best because any mention of race 
or religion may develop feelings 
of tension. Others feel that inci- 
dental training, in regard to hu- 
man relations, constitutes a suffi- 
cient program. A number of prac- 
tices, some ineffective and some 
effective, are suggested here as a 
guide to teachers and administra- 
tors in selecting those activities 
which will tend to make training 
in human relations an integral 
part of the total curriculum. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Neglecting to develop a specific 
human relations program be- 
cause the schoo! and community 
are relatively free from imme- 
diate social tensions. 

Effective Practice: 
Providing a developmental hu- 
man relations program in every 
school and classroom and ad- 
justing the activities to meet 
the needs of the children. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Teaching children to like every- 
body. 


Effective Practice: 
Helping children to evaluate 
people as individuals and to 
treat one another with justice, 
kindness, and understanding. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Producing an occasional broth- 
erhood program or patriotic 
assembly and mistaking it for 
adequate training in human re- 
lations. 

Effective Practice: 
Utilizing the brotherhood as- 
sembly as a culminating experi- 
ence for a specific unit or phase 
of the human relations pro- 
gram. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Emphasizing racial problems to 
the exclusion of other aspects of 
human relations. 


Effective Practice: 

Providing experiences which 
promote good relationships in 
the following areas: pupil- 
teacher, pupil-pupil, teacher- 
teacher, teacher-principal, 
school-community, teacher-par- 
ent, and intergroup relation- 
ships. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Utilizing the contributions ap- 
proach in studying ethnical and 
racial groups and excluding 
other ways of building the basic 
concepts of human understand- 


ing. 
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Effective Practice: 
Building understanding and 
human values through a variety 
of experiences: e.g., studying 
the basic similarities of all peo- 
ple; experiencing personal con- 
tacts with people of various 
social, ethnic, religious, racial, 
and economic backgrounds; de- 
veloping a democratic climate 
within the school; sensitizing 
youngsters to the feelings of 
others; developing a_ back- 
ground of world understanding 
and appreciation for varied cul- 
tures. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Avoiding the mention of human 
relations in the fear that mis- 
conceptions will develop if such 
issues are discussed. 

Effective Practice: 
Building the basic, positive con- 
cepts underlying democratic 
living and cooperative relation- 
ships with others and develop- 
ing objective and critical think- 
ing in analyzing human rela- 
tionships. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Studying democratic principles 
but failing to put them into 
practice. 

Effective Practice: 
Creating a democratic atmos- 
phere through emphasis on 
group planning, majority rule, 
and individual responsibility. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Assuming that because young 
children at the primary level 
are “free” from prejudice, an 
early program of human rela- 
tions is unnecessary. 

Effective Practice: 
Planning a long-range, inte- 
grated human relations pro- 
gram from kindergarten 
through the college level, em- 
phasizing human understand- 
ing in every area of learning, 
including the language arts, so- 
cial studies, music, science, art, 
as well as the extra-class activi- 
ties. 


Ineffective Practice: 

Neglecting to exert one’s fullest 
ideals and efforts into initiating 
and implementing a classroom 
program in human relations be- 
cause other faculty members 
seem indifferent to and critical 
of this area of learning. 


Effective Practice: 
Setting a high standard in your 
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classroom to stimulate the in- 
terest and respect of fellow 
faculty members by: providing 
every possible experience for 
youngsters to learn to work to- 
gether in groups; to make indi- 
vidual us well as group deci- 
sions; te utilize books, films, 
ecurdings, and other teaching 
aids which will add to their 
knowledge of people; to visit 
and study the immediate com- 
munity and other communities ; 
and to create an atmosphere of 
cordiality where parents, prin- 
cipal, and visitors are made to 
feel welcome. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Regarding teacher cliques with- 
in the school as wholesome and 
natural outgrowths of common 
interests. 


Effective Practice: 

Developing a close working re- 
lationship, an exchange of ideas, 
and a friendly attitude and feel- 
ing of sociability toward all 
members of the school staff, in- 
cluding the newly assigned 
teacher, the custodian, attend- 
ance officer, lunchroom attend- 
ant, school secretary, and other 
members of the schoo] staff. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Believing that one’s profession- 
al prestige is enhanced by trans- 
ferring from a school located in 
an. eeonomically underprivi- 
leged area or a community in 
transition to a school in a more 
stable, higher economic area. 

Effective Practice: 
Accepting the challenge of a 
school where teaching responsi- 
bilities are heavy, where the 
problems of faculty transfers 
have been most pronounced, 
and where youngsters are des- 
perately in need of the security 
offered by a stable school facul- 
ty. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Assuming that a minimum of 
parent participation in school 
activities is to be welcomed be- 
cause it reduces the responsi- 
bilities of the faculty. 


Effective Practice: 
Encouraging parents to visit 
the school, participate in com- 
mittees and school organiza- 
tions, and develop that mutual- 
ity of understanding which 
comes from working in the 


common interest of the children. 


Ineffective Practice: 
Relying solely on incidental op 
portunities for the presentation 
of information regarding 
thoughtfulness, cooperation, 
trustworthiness, loyalty, and 
openmindedness, 

Effective Practice: 
Planning specific activities 
which grow out of youngsters’ 
interests and which create the 
opportunity for the discussion 
of human relations needs, prej- 
udices, world understanding, 
and social and economic prob- 
lems of the community; utiliz- 
ing the incidental opportunities 
to strengthen and reaflirm the 
principles, concepts, attitudes, 
understandings, and habits de- 
veloped in the planned portion 
of the curriculum. 


Ineffective Practice: 

Assuming that evidences of 

youth tensions and fighting in 

the community are of little or 
no concern to the school. 
Effective Practice: 

Organizing a school-community 
committee, composed of teach- 
ers, parents, students, and 
other members of the commu- 
nity, to plan and direct con- 
structive, positive activities 
which will alleviate such feel- 
ings of conflict among young 
people in both school and com- 
munity situations. 

If we are to prepare and train 
youngsters for their future roles 
in society as educator, clergyman, 
or diplomat; as soldier, office 
worker, or housewife; as em- 
ployee or employer; or as repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry 
then we must give them some- 
thing more than factual knowl- 
edge alone. The experiences we 
provide for them will determine, 
to a large extent, the kind of lead- 
ership, the ideals, and the degree 
of morality with which they will 
meet the problems of the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world. 

Technical skill and scientific re- 
search alone can neither dispel 
corruption and war nor spread the 
principles of democratic living. A 
knowledge of world geography 
and history, use of the tools of 
communication, and advance in 
scientific research must encom- 
pass comprehension in mind and 
in heart. The depth of understand- 
ing of human beings and the de- 
gree of sensitivity to human needs 
may prove, one day, to be the key 
to the expansion of freedom 
throughout the world. 
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he -Commission’® Bilts 


School Problems Commission member outlines proposals 


which have been introduced as bills in the legislature. 


HE School Problems Commis- 

sion by the early part of March 
had arrived at numerous legisla- 
tive proposals and had arranged 
for the introduction of many bills 
to carry out such legislative rec- 
ommendations. Among these bills 
are those outlined under the fol- 
lowing headings. “HB” refers to 
House Bill and “SB” to Senate 
Bill. 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL INTERESTS 

HB 73 clarifies the certification 
law to specify that a teacher’s 
certificate would be registered 
and renewed in that county whose 
county superintendent has super- 
vision of the district which em- 
ploys the teacher in question. 
(With many large districts cross- 
ing county lines and having teach- 
ers employed in more than one 
county, there has been confusion 
as to which county should control 
the certification procedures in 
some cases.) 

HB 86 extends till July 1, 1955, 
the issuance of Plan I and voca- 
tional provisional certificates but 
permits issuance of no more Plan 
II provisional certificates. 

HB 8&9 increases from 4.7 to 6 
million dollars the annual amount 
that may be certified for allotment 
to the downstate retirement fund 
from the common school fund. 

HB &7 removes Nov. 11 and 
Feb. 12 from the mandatory list 
of school holidays. 

HB 134 authorizes the school 
term to go without referendum 
such number of days beyond nine 
months, but not in excess of 10 
days, as may be necessary to have 
185 days, including holidays and 
institutes, with provision that 
extra compensation be paid em- 
ployees for such extra days. 

HB 88 makes clear that a 
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teacher under a board of directors 
must be given a proper notice by 
April 25 if the contract of one or 
more years is not to be renewed; 
also, repeals the provision for an 
appeal committee appointed by 
the county superintendent when a 
tenure teacher is dismissed by a 
board of education, but retains 
the right of administrative review 
in the courts. 


SCHOOL ELECTIONS 

HB 73 specifies among other 
things that a voter at a school 
election must be a citizen and of 
the age of 21 years. 

HB 54 requires no longer a 
separate school election precinct 
for an incorporated municipality 
or part thereof unless there are 
at least 100 voters therein. 

HB 77 provides that a proposal 
to select a school site be on ballot 
by board resolution rather than 
be mandatory on petition. 

HB 78 requires treasurer's re- 
port to be posted on main door 
entrance at time of annual school 
election. 

HB 95 permits vote each two 
years (now four) to change spe- 
cial charter to general organiza- 
tion plan. 

BOUNDARY CHANGES AND REORGANIZATION 

SB 72 authorizes the board of 
a community unit district to con- 
tinue any junior college formerly 
operated in any territory of the 
community unit. 

SB 161 requires petitioner for 
boundary change to pay for notice 
of hearing and for transcript. 

SB 164 transfers allotment of 
territory of dissolved protectorate 
district from county superintend- 
ent to county board of trustees. 

HB 74 requires future boundary 
changes to be under county board 
of trustees rather than by election 


after petition to county superin- 
tendent. 

SB 157 allots board member- 
ship in a new community unit so 
that a township having 75 per- 
cent of the population may have 
up to four members. 


LOCAL DISTRICT FINANCE 

HB 8&3 removes school tax rate 
sections from provisions of But- 
ler-Hodge formula and places all 
school tax rates under provisions 
of the regular school tax rate sec- 
tions. 

HB 84 provides a_ separate 
rate for school bonds and hence a 
full reserve of the building fund 
rate. 

SB 163 extends the date for 
funding bonds and permits fund- 
ing of liabilities caused by divi- 
sion of assets of a district. 

HB 94 permits a unit district 
to accumulate in its building fund 
up to 5 percent of the assessed 
valuation. 

HB 76 sets a uniform rate an- 
nually on a district to meet bond 
requirements of former whole or 
parts of districts, except non- 
high bond liability which remains 
on original territory; the new 
bond power would be determined 
by subtracting from the 5 per- 
cent computation the amount of 
bonded debt on the fractional 
parts of districts included. 

HB 126, 127, and 128 create a 
state school building authority to 
issue bonds to build schoolhouses 
in needy districts, to lease them 
on an annual rental basis and to 
grant the buildings to local dis- 
tricts when the rentals equal cost; 
the local district would need to 
use all local bond power and vote 
extra tax for such rental pur- 
poses. 

HB 135 authorizes a non-high- 
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school rate of 1 percent without 
referendum. 


OTHER FORTHCOMING BILLS 

Later bills prepared by the com- 
mission will deal with several 
topics. Among the more impor- 
tant proposals yet to appear will 
be those on elimination of the 
non-high-school territory, discon- 
tinuance of school township offi- 
cers in downstate counties, and 
appropriations for the state com- 
mon schoo] aids for the coming 
biennium, 

Non-high-school proposals. Ree- 
ommendations will be that no new 
non-high-school territory can 
hereafter be created; that elimi- 
nated non-high areas will con- 
tinue to be taxed to pay their 
former indebtedness; that the 
county board of trustees rather 
than the county superintendent 
will allot non-high territory to 
surrounding districts; that a time 
period be outlined for disposing 
of separate segments of the non- 
high-school district of a county, 
the plan being to dispose quickly 
of each. segment having fewer 
than 60 non-high pupils in attend- 
ance and to give a little more time 
for a segment of larger attend- 
ance; that in allotment of non- 
high-school] territory the underly- 
ing elementary districts or parts 
thereof be discontinued where 
such non-high-school territory 
needs to be added to unit systems ; 
that the welfare of pupils and the 
customary attendance patterns 
be regarded as chief standards for 
the attachment of the non-high- 
school areas. Arrangement will be 
made for disposal of certain areas 
by joint action of more than one 
county board of trustees or by a 
county board and a charter dis- 
trict board that has powers of 
trustees. 

School township officers. It will 
be proposed that in downstate 
counties the township trustees 
and treasurers be discontinued as 
of July 1, 1954; that a local dis- 
trict treasurer may be selected 
for each district of 5000 or more 
population, and for each unit sys- 
tem of 2000 or more population ; 
that the county superintendent of 
schools shall be ex-officio treasurer 
for districts not having a local 
treasurer, being authorized to em- 
ploy assistance needed upon ap- 
proval of the county board of 
school trustees and to allocate ex- 
pense among the districts thus 
served; that each township fund 
be liquidated where the annual 
income runs below $2500, and 
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that where the annual income 
runs above such amount there 
shall be three township fund com- 
missioners to manage the fund 
and school township property. In 
general, the title to school lands 
and buildings would be held by 
the county board of school trus- 
tees. 

State school aids. The School 
Problems Commission some time 
ago reported to the Illinois Budg- 
etary Commission the need of 
raising the foundation program 
from $160 to $180 for each at- 
tendance pupil at the present 
qualifying rates, and stated that 
the $124,000,000 biennial appro- 
priation would need to be _ in- 
creased to $153,000,000 to thus 
improve the foundation program. 
Upon request of the Budgetary 
Commission, the School Problems 
Commission reviewed its proposal 
for the $180 program but did not 
reduce its original recommenda- 
tion. 

Other state finance recommen- 
dations were: a) to increase the 
$8,200,000 transportation grant 
to $9,020,000; b) to raise the 
grant for exceptional pupils from 
$10,800,000 to $11,000,000; c) to 
continue the state school lunch 
appropriation at the same figure 
of $4,000,000; d) to increase the 


state allotment for vocational 
education from $3,600,000 to $4,- 
300,000; and e) to increase the 
state reimbursement for local 
normal schools from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000. 

HB 9, prepared by the School 
Problems Commission, readjusts 
the 1951 and 1952 state aid claims 
filed by districts receiving federal 
aid under Public Law 874, by set- 
ting up a new plan for allowing 
deficit-financing districts any fed- 
eral aid assigned and for sub- 
tracting in the case of other dis- 
tricts which claim equalization the 
equivalent number of attendance 
pupils for whom federal aid pays 
total general operating costs. 

HB 96 permits a district to in- 
clude in state-aid claims any part- 
time pupils, counting one-sixth of 
a day of attendance for each hour 
attended. 


TIME FOR ACTION 

Friends of education should 
study all proposals of the School 
Problems Commission, including 
printed reports as well as bills in- 
troduced. In general the program 
of the commission will appear to 
be rather liberal and progressive 
to many people. It will need the 
active—and not merely passive— 
support of the friends of public 
education. 


Here’s an Idea... 


Cooperative Pageant Helps Collinsville 
Teachers Establish Student Fund 


Members of the Collinsville Educa- 
tion Association learned that working 
together on a project can create closer 
cooperation and better public relations, 
and at the same time establish a stu- 
dent fund. A pageant based on the II- 
linois heritage, planned, written, and 
directed by members of the association, 
was presented Oct. 17 in the high- 
school Football Bowl. The cast consisted 
of 2500 elementary children from 13 
city schools and two rural schools, plus 
the combined choirs and band from the 
high school. 


COMMITTEES WORK DURING SUMMER 

The idea for the program began last 
spring, when many of the CEA mem- 
bers felt that a student fund would 
be helpful in meeting the needs of 
some of the boys and girls of the area 
During the summer months, committees 
worked on the research, writing, stag- 
ing, lighting, music, and costumes 
When school opened in September, 
typed sheets were given to all of the 
teachers with the over-all plan of the 


pageant 
Supervisors of the music, art, and 
physical training departments worked 
with the classroom teachers, so it was 
necessary to have only one complete 
rehearsal preceding the pageant. 
The pageant was arranged around 
five major themes in the history of 
southern Illinois—the Indians in 
linois (with emphasis on the mound 
builders), the coming of the white 
man, farmers and miners of the area, 
the Civil War period, and today’s youth 
in Illinois. Narrations were done by 
members of the speech department. 
All costumes were made by the teach- 
ers and pupils, many of them in the 
art classes with inexpensive materials. 
Boy Scouts, Cubs, Girl Scouts, and 
Brownies took part in the program. 
Miss Anne C. Thompson, principal 
of McKinley School in Collinsville, felt 
that the pageant was a complete suc- 
cess. “We are experiencing our first 
year as a community unit,” she said. 
“This was an ideal experience to get 
us all working together.” 
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Fred L. Biester 


Biester Is IEA Candidate 
For Retirement Board 


Public-school teachers in the state 
will receive ballots this month for elec- 
tion of a member of the Illinois teach- 
ers retirement board. 

Fred L. Biester, principal of the 
Glenbard Township High School at 
Glen Ellyn, is backed by the Illinois 
Education Association for re-election 
to this position, having been nominated 
by the IEA Representative Assembly in 
Chicago last December. 

The retirement board is an adminis- 
trative body, not a legislative one. Its 
five members—two appointed by the 
governor, two elected by the teachers 
(one in each odd-numbered year), and 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction as ex-officio chairman—has 
the job of administering the teacher 
pension system and the $55,000,000 in 
pension funds, 

John W. Graham of LaSalle is the 
other teacher-elected member. 


HAS INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 

Mr. Biester has served on the re- 
tirement board for 12 years, much of 
this time as chairman of the all-impor- 
tant committee on investments and se- 
curities. As a long-time member of the 
IEA legislative committee, he helped 
work out the details of the original pen- 
sion law, and most of the amendments 
since. He was chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee for three years, and was 
president of the association in 1938-39. 

Mr. Biester has had long experience 
in investing the funds of the Illinois 
High School Association, and his own 
school system has a yearly budget of 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars 

Opposing Mr. Biester for the board 
membership is Henry Zaber, principal 
of Raab School in Belleville. Mr. Zaher 
has had 15 years of teaching experi 
euce, 

Ballots must reach the retirement 
board office in Springfield by May 1 in 
order to be counted, 
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How Professional Is 
Your Organization? 


1. Is the spirit of your meetings constructive, direct, 
baianced—or are they “griping sessions”? Or does dear- 
little-robin-redbreast euphemism prevail, with no one daring 
to criticize this “best of all possible worlds”? Is there an 
impersonal but frank approach to problems, with honest 
respect for personalities? 

2. Does your organization “draw bigger circles” that 
include, or smaller ones that exclude? Is membership, or 
participation by some members, restricted? Does the group 
do business “openly and above board,” cooperating with 
other organizations and groups? Or is its membership a 
secret, its operations concealed from public evaluation? Do 
you leave a meeting feeling that education is a teamwork 
job among teachers, administrators, board members, and 
parents—or that your group is being “picked on” by the 
others? 


3. Does your organization take too limited or too broad a 
view? Does it tend to deal only with the personal and local, 
regarding state, national, and world problems as “no skin 
off our noses”? On the other hand, is it too “visionary” to 
get down to local and immediate matters? Is its emphasis 
“better schools for all the children” or “better things 
for us”? 


4. Does your organization respect the responsibilities of 
others? Or does it tend to assume the role of back-seat driver 
for the school board, the administration, or the janitor? 
Does it, while claiming its own right, respect the right of 
other groups and persons also to participate in the formula- 
tion of school policies, viewing its own role from the per- 
spective of the total democratic process? 


5. Does your organization use democratic methods? Does 
it seek first to resolve conflicts by holding open counsel among 
those concerned—or does it rush to condemn and “turn on 
the pressure”? Is the attitude one of “seeking reasonable 
solutions” or “beating down the opposition”? Is its public 
relations approach to make a “sound case’’—or call names, 
stack the cards, and whoop it up for the bandwagon? 


6. Is there an intelligent loyalty within your organization? 
Do you have confidence in the honest intent of those you 
elect to represent you—even when you have not voted for 
them? Will you openly back your leaders, even while crit- 
icizing them for their mistakes? Will you accept your share 
of unpleasant assignments to support those who lead you, or 
accept leadership responsibilities yourself? 


7. Does your organization leave you free to teach “all the 
children of all the people” without prejudice either for or 
against any segment of American society ? 


subove is é erpt from a booklet recently prepared by Pau! Street, director 
of public relatior N thern Thlir « State Teachers College.) 
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FOR ALL 


CAT 


By DON SHUTE, 


Curiosity may kill the cat, but there are worse ways of cashing in 
your chips. It all happened long ago when the cat curriculum said 
all you had to do to educate Little Tom was to stuff his head full of 
facts. When Little Tom met Fanny the Furious, local dog champ at all! 
weights, he plucked these facts from his mental deep-freeze and 
turned Fanny the Furious into dog biscuits. In fact, said the cat curri- 
culum, if Little Tom chose his facts carefully, he could wipe up the 
grass with Fanny the Furious and add chlorophyll to the biscuits at 
no extra cost. Indeed, it was quite like sitting upon the backyard 
fence at night, plucking petals from a daisy, to see if the maiden 
maltese at the fish market thought you a fine fellow or not 

Little Tom was born curious. In this, he was akin to people. He 
drove his mother to the bottle and had her going in circles. Finally 
she threw up her paws in desperation and referred Little Tom to his 
father 

Now this was a low blow. Father was like most fathers 
and also exhausted. After a hard day at Cats Unlimited he sought 
refuge behind the April issue of “The Murder of Maltese Mary’ or 
“How Mary Missed Her Third Christmas by Cutting Across Bulldog 
Alley.” Father was something of an old skate, preferring the company 
of frivolous felines to the queries of his son. He brushed Little Tom 


very busy 
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off like a second-hand chew of tobacco 

So Little Tom reckoned for the day when he would start to school 

Now | must tell you something of the faculty at Alley Consolidated 
Calico Gertrude, grades one, two, and three, was of uncertain origin 
indicated by the multi-hued panorama of her person. In fact, she was 
the most common looking morsel who ever taught long division of a 
rat carcass. Strangely enough, everyone who went to school to Calico 
Gertrude loved her no end. Tooten Timothy, president of the board 
of education, would have canned her like a quart of gooseberries had 
he dared. It was said, and | cannot dispute this, that those who com- 
pleted the first three grades under Gertrude could, if necessary 
scrounge a decent sort of living. Not high on the ham hock, mind 
you, but adequate for most needs 

Yukon Yummi, upper-grade teacher, was a pedigreed Persian, with 
@ figure which made the Fathers Club do didoes in the gymnasium 
She was not popular with some of the mothers in the community, but 
she went over with the fathers like shore leave to sailors. It was 
hinted in some quarters that Tooten Timothy's interest was not purely 
academic, but | cannot vouch for this. One hesitates to compare the 
fur and figure of Calico Gertrude with that of Yukon Yummi. It is, | 
daresay, like placing a stack of mouse tails beside mice mignon 

And so it came to pass that Little Tom pranced along to his first 
day at school. Now you understand the world about a kitten in chub 
jeans is not the world you and | know. Indeed not. Your arrival de- 
pends upon stealth, evasive tactics, and investigating myriads of little 
noises and movements in the grass enroute. It was during one of these 
minute investigations that Little Tom captured a toad who had put 
too much faith in his camouflage. Pocketing his treasure, he went 
gaily to school, his heart full to overflowing 

Miss Yummi was on playground duty! With her glistening blue coat 
long lashes, and gorgeous yellow eyes, she was a picture of poetry 
in slow motion. Miss Yummi was not one to disturb her pony tail with 
foolish gyrations on the playground. Frankly, she held Gertrude in 
disdain for playing "One-O-Cat" and pitching horseshoes with the 
children 

In bashful adoration Little Tom handed Miss Yummi his precious 
toad. Miss Yummi hit the top of the belfry rope. | would like to re 
member Miss Yummi climbing the rope with the dainty grace befitting 
such a glamorous cet. But in all truth, | must relate she scrambled 
like a rocket with a bad charge of powder. Her arrival at the top 
was punctuated with screams of rage and dire predictions of things 
to come. Indeed, she indicated no predilection for vacating her pre 
carious perch but remained there to straighten her dignity until Little 
Tom slunk into Calico'’s room with heavy heart 

Calico Gertrude, albeit a woman of broad experience, was no toed 
fancier herself. But she accepted the leaping amphibian in the spirit 
offered, patted Little Tom on the head, and said he might tell the 
children all about his wonderful adventure when school began 
He nestled right 
into Calico’s arms and took her into his little old cat heart 

‘Why,” he mewsed, “Miss Yummi is just for looks, not for lovin'! 


Two round kitten tears slid down Tom's whiskers 
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State support of public junior 
college system could provide 


By PETER MASIKO, JR. 


AX the state legislature again 
takes up the difficult task of 
apportioning limited tax funds 
among the many services and 
functions that the state performs, 
we would like to suggest that in 
the area of public higher educa- 
tion it may be possible to increase 
the amount of service provided by 
the state without increasing the 
amount of money appropriated. 

Plans must be made soon for 
the enrollment bulge that will hit 
the colleges in the decade ahead. 
Any proposal which seeks to meet 
this anticipated demand with a 
minimum of cost to the taxpayer 
should receive serious considera- 
tion. The evidence indicates that 
the development and support of 
widely spread public junior col- 
leges throughout the state is at 
least a partial answer to this 
problem. 

WHAT IS THE STATE'S POLICY? 

It may be well to ask at the 
outset exactly what the policy of 
the state legislature is concerning 
its support of public higher edu- 
cation, It certainly has shown its 
support in the past; yet there 
seems to be no clear-cut indication 
as to which segments of the state’s 
college population are the particu- 
lar responsibility of the taxpayer. 
Is it the policy of the state legis- 
lature to provide college oppor- 
tunities to any potential college 
student, regardless of his ability 
to pay? Or, is the state legislature 
concerned primarily with provid- 
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at lower cost 


ing educational opportunities for 
those who would not otherwise be 
able to attend college’? The extent 
of the state’s responsibility will 
depend on the answer to the above 
questions. 

There is no quarrel with the 
nature of the educational oppor- 
tunities provided at the state tax- 
supported colleges and univer- 
sities. There is a question, how- 
ever, whether the college educa- 
tional opportunities are as equita- 
bly distributed among the various 
sections of the state as they might 
be. The evidence indicates that 
those who live within commuting 
distance of the state-supported 
institutions avail themselves of 
these services in large numbers, 
and that these numbers become 
progressively smaller as the dis- 
tance from the institutions in- 
creases. The largest part of the 
cost of attending college is the 
living expenses. Those who cannot 
afford to live away from home 
while attending college are unable 
to take advantage of the state’s 
colleges and universities. 
OPPORTUNITIES CAN BE EXTENDED 

It is obvious that the state can- 
not establish state colleges in 
every populous section of the 
state. It can, however, extend the 
opportunities for at least two 
years of college study to virtually 
every eligible college student 
throughout the state by encour- 
aging and supporting public 
junior colleges wherever high- 


school enrollments would seem to 
indicate their advisability. This 
plan was urged upon the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and upon the state 
legislature by two comprehensive 
surveys made in 1945, in prepara- 
tion for the flood of World War 2 
veterans who would be seeking 
admission to college after their 
release from service. 

‘EQUAL ACCESS’ URGED 

Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, provost 
of the University of Illinois, was 
in charge of a survey, made at 
the request of the board of trus- 
tees of the University.’ Dr. Griffith 
urged that equal access to general 
and specialized education should 
be made available to all youth of 
college and university age, accord- 
ing to their abilities and the needs 
of society. He wrote: 

“At present, not more than half the 
high-school graduates in the upper 
levels of ability continue their educa- 
tion in some institution of higher edu- 
cation. Since the principal reason lies 
in individual economic or financial lack, 
scholarships and/or the establishment 
of higher educational institutions with- 
in commuting distance of the homes of 
the people are clearly indicated.” 

In setting forth some general 
principles of policy regarding a 
system of junior colleges for the 
state of Illinois, Dr. Griffith 
wrote : 

“In view of the factors regarding 


the number of youth, the wealth, the 
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existing school system, and the outlook 
for the postwar world, the University 
of Illinois advocates and will lend its 
support to the creation of an expanded 
system of junior colleges to be located 
within existing high-school districts, or 
within consolidated districts to be de- 
fined by law and to be supported by 
1) appropriate increase in the existing 
tax rates in the districts intending to 
initiate junior-college extensions of 
their high-school programs, and by 
2) direct appropriation from the state 
treasury by the General Assembly on 
the basis of a stated amount per unit 
of daily attendance.” 

SURVEY RECOMMENDED STATE AID 

In 1943 the General Assembly 
created the Commission to Survey 
Higher Educational Facilities in 
Illinois. Dr. George A. Works was 
named director of the survey. In 
its report to the state legislature, 
the commission recommended 
that the state encourage, not 
merely permit, the establishment 
and maintenance of a system of 
local public junior colleges, and 
that state should provide a gener- 
ous program of state aid for these 
colleges.’ 

A pertinent question concerns 
the quality of instruction offered 
by public junior colleges. Studies 
made throughout the United 
States seem to indicate that grad- 
uates from public junior colleges 
do as well in their junior and 
senior years at the colleges to 
which they transfer as do stu- 
dents of comparable ability who 
enter the senior colleges as fresh- 
men. Pres. Robert Gordon Sproul 
of the University of California re- 
ported in a speech at Berkeley 
Oct. 14, 1952, that half of the 
students entering the junior year 
at the University of California 
were graduates of junior colleges 
and that “... the university’s own 
statistics prove that students of 
comparable intellectual quality 
transferring from junior colleges 
do as well as the students entering 
the junior year from the univer- 
sity’s own lower division.” 

JC GRADUATES MAKE GOOD RECORDS 

Evidence from the existing 
public junior colleges in Illinois 
would seem to indicate that gradu- 
ates who transfer to senior col- 
leges and universities make credi- 
table records for themselves. 

The local public junior college 
is concerned with more than pre- 
paring students for eventual 
transfer to senior colleges, and it 


“Report of the Commission to Survey Higher 
Educational! Facilities in Illinois,” G. A. Works, 
director, Springfield, 1945, p. 12 
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is in this capacity that savings to 
the state taxpayers can be real- 
ized. Much could be said about 
the greater flexibility of the 
junior college in meeting indi- 
vidual and community needs, and 
particularly about its programs 
of post-high-school education for 
those who will not receive four 
years of college training. 

There is evidence that a full 
year of college education can be 
provided at local public junior 
colleges at 50 to 60 percent of the 
cost of providing a comparable 
year at the state-supported col- 
leges and universities. The stu- 
dent mortality in the first two 
years of college is very high, par- 
ticularly in tax-supported institu- 
tions. If weeding out of students 
in college is necessary, it can be 
done at much less cost to the tax- 
payer and to the parents if it is 
done at local junior colleges. 
JUNIOR COLLEGES LESS EXPENSIVE 

If the state were to assume one- 
half of the cost of providing local 
public junior-college educational 
tacilities, the taxpayers would be 
providing only one-fourth as 
much money as would be needed 
to serve these same students at 
the state’s own colleges and uni- 
versities. When capital costs are 
included, the advantage in favor 
of the local public junior-college 
system become greater. Such a 
program would make it possible 
to provide college educational op- 
portunities for much larger num- 
bers of qualified youth throughout 
the state without putting an un- 
due burden on state revenues, 
Moreover, when the present huge 
enrollment in the grade schools 
reaches college age, a statewide 
system of public junior colleges 
could more easily absorb an in- 
crease in college students than a 
few state colleges and univer- 
sities. 

In the fall of 1951 public junior 
colleges enrolled 28 percent of all 
students enrolled in public insti- 
tutions of higher education in Iili- 
nois. No state funds were avail- 
able for these colleges, yet it is 
obvious that they were assuming 
a sizable share of the state’s re- 
sponsibility for higher education. 
The school districts which main 
tain public junior colleges are 
taxed twice for public higher edu- 
cation, for in addition to support- 
ing their local colleges they pay 
their share of sales and other state 
taxes which are used to support 
the state colleges and universities. 

The state legislature is being 


asked to consider a bill providing 
for state aid to public junior col- 
leges of $200 per full-time stu- 
dent. We believe this modest re- 
quest should receive favorable 
attention from the legislature, not 
only because the public junior 
colleges are helping the state meet 
its obligations toward higher edu- 
cation today, but also because they 
promise to provide low-cost op- 
portunities for the large volume 
of college students who will be 
ready for college within a decade. 

The public junior colleges are 
also asking consideration of two 
other bills. One asks a revision of 
the present law on the time of 
referendum for establishing unit 
districts so that a unit district 
referendum may be held at times 
other than regular election dates. 
The second measure has to do 
with the unit district law. 

The junior colleges are request- 
ing that a bill be passed amending 
the unit district law so that in 
communities where a junior col- 
lege has been in operation, the 
local community, in petitioning 
for a unit election, may petition to 
set up grades one through 14 with 
an educational tax rate up to 
$1.675 and a building rate of .325 
upon the equalized assessed valu- 
ation of the area involved. 

IDEAS ARE ALREADY IN LAW 

This proposal is merely a mat- 
ter of combining two ideas that 
are already expressed in law. The 
present district law enables any 
community to establish grades one 
through 12 with a maximum tax 
rate of $1.50 for educational pur- 
poses and .25 for building pur- 
poses; the present junior college 
law enables the establishment of 
a junior college with a maximum 
tax levy of .175 for educational 
purposes and a levy of .075 for 
building purposes. The combined 
rates, therefore, in any com- 
munity where the junior college 
has been in operation, would be 
$1.675 for educational purposes 
and .325 for building purposes 
(if needed). 

Combining the two existing 
laws seems to be the efficient and 
economical thing to do in com- 
munities where the 13th and 14th 
grades are already a part of the 
common school system, for such 
a law would make it possible to 
vote on the entire educational 
system at one time. It would also 
have the advantage of recognizing 
the additional cost involved in the 
operation of a school that provides 
two additional years of education. 
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Second-graders at Sharp Corner Public Schoo! in Skokie begin their reading program with charts 
about themselves. Here they are matching phrases on the charts with flash cards in their hands. 


Creative [Teaching 


Put teaching on the child's level, let him 
read and write and talk about himself, 
and language arts become natural for him. 


HILDREN learn about themselves and 
C their own experiences in Mrs. Dor- 
othy Coogan Estabrook’s second grade 
at Sharp Corner Public School in 
Skokie. By stimulating an interest in 
learning to read, and adding experi- 
ences which produce a need for read- 
ing, Mrs. Estabrook has planned a 
language arts program which is truly 
‘creative teaching.” 


TEACHER VISITS HOME, MEETS PARENTS 
During the summer months, before 
school opens, Mrs. Estabrook visits the 
home of each of her prospective pupils, 
meeting the parents and the child's 
brothers and sisters. It is a friendly 
visit, designed to promote cooperation 
and friendship with the parents, and 
to get acquainted with the child and 
liscover his interests and talents. 
During this visit, the teacher asks 
the child for a snapshot of himself, and 
directs the conversation along lines 
which will enable her to complete an 
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‘Interest Inventory” for the child. 

With the help of the interest inven- 
tory, Mrs. Estabrook makes experience 
charts for each child, based on some- 
thing which has happened to him dur 
ing the summer and illustrated with his 
picture. On the opening day of school, 
the child is greeted by a teacher he 
has already met, and is delighted to 
find that the first stage of his study in 
second grade is learning about himself 
and his classmates. 

The children quickly learn to read 
their own charts, since they are about 
themselves and their interests. Then 
they learn to read the charts of friends. 
Thus their first reading experiences 
give the children social recognition and 
a sense of accomplishment, as well as 
providing a basis for conversation, a 
means of sharing interests, and a way 
of learning about other children’s abil- 
ities and personalities 

It is an easy step from reading the 
charts to learning words and phrases 


can make language arts meaningful 


through word-matching games and 
flash-card games. Very quickly, most 
of the children acquire a 50-word sight 
vocabulary. Encouraged by this initial 
success in reading experiences, the 
hildren move happily into other areas 
of language arts. Creative writing is 
easy when the youngsters are writing 
ubout themselves and their friends. 
Self-expression through music, art, 
and poetry becomes natural and un- 
inhibited. 


CHILDREN FEEL NEED FOR READING 

When other experiences are added, 
such as the model farm project or the 
making of cookies shown on the oppo- 
site page, the children feel a real need 
for reading—to follow instructions, to 
get information, to answer questions. 

Throvgh teaching which creates such 
an atmosphere of genuine interest and 
curiosity, where learning satisfies this 
interest and a real need, language arts 
hecome truly meaningful to children. 
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MAGIC EYE word board provides an interesting way for these second- 
graders to learn words and their meanings, and to be active at the 
same time. When the children playing the game are matched accord- 
ing to ability, this method provides for a maximum of success and 
enjoyment. In the picture above, the boy, familiar with all of the 
words, holds the control wire. When he calls a word, the two children 
holding the lead wires try to see who can touch the correct word first 
The magic eye signals the winner—the left eye flashes green, the 
right one red. The other children keep score and watch the game 
eagerly. This method is also used to teach relationships between 
words, synonyms, antonyms, rhyming words, initial consonants, 
plurals, and compound words. The magic eye was perfected by 
Sister Bertrand at St. John's School for the Deaf in Milwaukee, Wis 


TYPING creative stories (below) became a part of the language arts 
program for these second-graders when one of the girls, who had 
been typing ‘for ages" at home, taught four of her classmates the 
skill. A boy whose father is a printer wanted to print charts of his 
own (right). Soon others were interested. Spelling and punctuation, 
as well as self-expression, improved as the children saw the need for 
expressing themselves clearly and effectively. Magazine pictures 
were selected by the children to illustrated their stories. 


ton Siudio, Skokie 


FARMING AND FARM ANIMALS (above) 
were mentioned by many of the children in 
their ‘Interest Inventories,” and construction 
of a model farm was chosen by the group as 
@ project. The farm stimulated varied reading 
and writing activities, as children learned what 
they wanted and needed to know. They select- 
ed films and filmstrips about farm animals 
and farm work, and visited a real farm. Proj 
ects of this type helped each child move step 
by step to success in reading, according to 
his reading readiness and his ability 


COOKIES were like mother used to mate 
(left), because the children used their moth 
ers’ favorite recipes. Many recipes were read 
and discussed before one recipe was decided 
upon. Reading was necessary for the success 
of the project, and the children learned to 
read because they wanted their cookies to be 
just right. Creating the need for learning in 
this manner stimulates interest in what is 
being learned and aids understanding 
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Opposition by Taxpayer Groups 
Beclouds Issue on School Taxes 


Bitter opposition has been expressed 
by certain taxpayer groups 1 Illinois 
to House Bills 83, 84, 94, and 135 
prepared by the School Problems Com- 
These are bills which would 
the lo« al mt hool district 


mission. 
help to improve 
finances 
Publicity 
payer group has stated that House Bill 
taxing power, 


sent out by a certain tax- 
83 would increase the 
without referendum, for about one-half 
of the school districts of Illinois. The 
truth is that the tax power would be 
increased for about 30 percent of the 
school districts. House Bill 83 provides 
that the Butler-Hodge formula would 
no longer restrict rates below the basic 
in the School Code for 
building fund pur- 


rates allowed 
educational and 


poses, 


BUTLER-HODGE HAS COST MILLIONS 

The Butler-Hodge formula is cor 
fusing to most school and 
attorneys. Restrictions under _ this 
formula have already cost the schools 
million dollars on account of 
tax objection 


people 


veral 
legal costs and losses lt 
This formula has caused numer- 
school referen- 
validate what the 
s discrimi 
out refer- 


cases. 
ous districts to repeat 
dums in 
people already had voted. It 
witt 


order to 


natory because it gives 
endum only a 40-cent educational rate 

whereas In 
chool districts 
rates that run 
as high as 60 cents or more without 
referendum. Part of the School Code 
article on tax rates is tied back to the 
Butler-Hodge formula it way 
that it is trouble 
anticipation warrants and Il 
referendum ballots. 

Now that the Butler law has brought 
commendable using an- 


to some school district 
other 


are given 


counties similar 


educational 


such a 
in selling 
preparing 


now causing 


progress in 
nually determined assessment ratios In 
fixing the full equalized assessments in 
all counties of the state, we should re- 
turn all school district tax rates directly 
to the School Code, which sets up per- 
missive educational and building fund 
rates without referendum and then 
requires a popular referendum for fix- 
ing rates that are higher. 

Since particular opposition seems to 
be centered on House Bill 83 (removal 
of all from the Butler-Hodge 
formula), it may be well to remember 
that we have now about 2800 school 
districts; that about 1000 districts re 
main under the formula; that passage 
of House Bill 83 would give increased 
taxing power to only about 800 dis- 
tricts; that taxing power 
would not necessarily mean increased 
taxes, because not all boards levy up 
to the limit. A great number of the 
800 districts which would have their 
taxing power increased by passage of 
House Bill 83 are small districts with 
few children and with relatively low 


schools 


Increased 


rates. The great majority of these S00 
districts are not levying as much as a 
50-cent educational rate, and a goodly 
number run much lower 

House Bill &4 by 
rate tax rate for bonds 
the present and 12 
for building purposes to be raised with- 
out referendum. Thus, an elementary 
school board might levy for building 
fund operation up to a rate of 18“c¢, 
whereas now requirements may 
cut its building reserve rate as low as 
6%4c. In many districts these reserve 
building fund rates are too low, and 
in some instances will not cover even 
the annual insurance requirements on 
school buildings. Hence, it is clear that 
friends of the public should 
support House Bill 84 

House Bill 94 
grade district may 
building fund for reserve building con- 
struction and purposes an 
amount equivalent to 5 percent of the 


sepa- 
permit 


providing a 
would 


reserve rates 


bond 


| hools 


provides that a 12- 
accumulate in its 


school site 


assessed valuation. The 5 percent bond- 


limitation handicaps the unit system 


as compared with the total bond powe 


of 10 percent in dual system areas 


Probably not many unit systems could 


accumulate very much toward such 
nurpose for the simple reason that thei: 
suilding fund rates would be devoted 
to current use. However, certain dis 
tricts might find this bill helpful, par- 
ticularly if there are amendments to 
the bill to safeguard any accumulated 
building funds for the purpose that the 
bill intends. 

House Bill 135 proposes an increase 
in the non-high school tax rate up to 
1 percent without referendum. The 
non-high school district is created for 
the purpose of paying tuition of its 
pupils who attend recognized high 
schools. The legislature has outlined 
the method by which such tuition cost 
is computed, and has placed upon the 
non-high school board the obligation 
of paying such tuition and other neces- 
sary expenditures. The General Assem- 
bly should therefore give the non-high 
school district a tax rate without 
referendum that will meet this imposed 
obligation. 


TAXPAYERS PUBLICITY IN ERROR 

Publicity released by taxpayer 
groups to the effect that the above 
bills would increase community unit 
tax rates without referendum by 62 '2« 
is highly erroneous, because the possi- 
ble increase would be but 12'2c¢ under 
the above bills. 

The taxpayer groups seem to he 
using a weak argument in charging 
that the schools should be held under 
the Butler-Hodge formula in order that 
certain other taxing bodies may like- 
wise be held under such formula. All 
parts of the state are required to sup- 
port reasonably adequate school stand 
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Placement Division Has 
75 Percent More Positions; 
Now Is the Time to Apply 


As of Mar. 15, the IEA division of 
teacher placement had received 75 per- 
cent more requests for teachers than on 
the same date a year ago, according to 
Claude E. Vick, director of the depart- 
ment of professional and public rela- 
tions. 

At the same time, Mr. Vick said, the 
supply of teachers who had indicated 
a desire for new positions was consider- 
ably less. He requested that every mem- 
ber of the association who has previous- 
ly enrolled with the placement division 
bring his records up to date if he wishes 
a new position, and that those who 
have not previously enrolled ¢o so soon, 

“Every teacher should bear in mind,” 
Mr. Vick said, “that when he signs a 
first- or second-year contract (proba 
tionary), he is bound by the terms of 
the contract unless an honorable re 
lease is obtained. If the contract Is 
broken by the teacher, the board is er 
titled to bring suit for breach of con 
tract. A tenure teacher in a board of 
education district may resign up to 
30 days prior to the opening of school. 
In the interest of professional 
ethics, a tenure teacher should inform 
his school board at the earliest possible 
whether he intends to remain oF 


good 


date 
leave. 


ards, because the Illinois constitution 
contains a mandate that the General 
Assembly shall provide thorough and 
efficient for all children, The 
constitution does not require that all 
the state be served by park districts, 
library tax facilities, or many of the 
services which municipalities provide. 

L. R. Grimm, research director, Illi- 
nois Education Association. 
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\ational Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
Member agencies of the association are selected because of their outstanding contribution to the American 
Educational Program and the quality of their Management. 
When you work through them you are assured of top service and efficiency in placement and selectivity. 


Teachers as well as administrators who have had experience with these agencies are their best boosters 


Those listed below are pleased to extend their best wishes to Illinois Education 


Albert: Teachers’ Ageney Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
25 Jackson Boulevard, ¢ hicage $11 Shey Building les Mone 
Paul Albert, Manager (. L. MeDowell, Manager 
Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
64 FE. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 301-302-303 Metropolitan Bldg 
R. F. Fletcher, Manager St. Louis 3. Missouri 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency & Am. Col. Bureau L. KR. Smith, Manages 
28 Jac E. L. Huff Teachers’ Agency 
2120 Gerald Ave.. Missoula, Montana 
Hughes Teachers’ Agency Muff, Manager 
25 FE. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4 
1405 Old National Bank Bldg 
Illiana Teachers’ Service Spokane Washington 
Champaign, Ilinois Mre. B. F. Westmore. Manage 
James O'Malley, Manager 
Yates Fisher Teachers’ Ageney 
Clinton Teachers’ Agency 23 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Hlinois 


Clinton, lowa 
C. Cozzens. Manager Paul Yates, Manager 


Complete membership list can be secured by writing to 


H. S. ARMSTRONG, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg. Rochester, N.Y. 


— 


CURTIS-MALLINSON 


SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE 


Based on the findings of extensive research, this up-to-date new 
text covers the most important principles of physics, chemistry, 
geology, meteorology, astronomy, and biology, as well as sani- 
tation, communication, and transportation. 

The style is direct, dramatic, vivid. Essential content is clearly 
marked. 

The numerous and varied learning aids are closely integrated 
with the text. 

Handsome illustrations, with many pictures in full color and a 


wealth of photographs, drawings, and graphs. 
For more complete in- 
format’ on, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301-2311 Prairie Ave.. Chicago 16 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual in preparation. 
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Faculty-Board Cooperation Non-Cooperotion 


WINNER LOSER 


says: 
Have you thanked 
your friends? 


Have you told the hard-working members of your school 


board how much you appreciate their efforts on your be- 


half, their public service for the community? 


Have you shown them you know they spend a great deal of 


time, not only in attending meetings, but in studying the in- 


creasingly complicated problems of schools today? 


Have you been instrumental in giving them support and 
recognition? Do you remind yourself that a school board 
represents the community which it serves and is respon- 
sible to the citizens of that community? Are you big enough 
to appreciate the job they must do to convince the com- 


munity that the taxpayer's money is well spent? 


Have you done your job in supporting your board? 


Here's an Idea... 


DONKEY BASKETBALL game was one of 
three major fund-raising activities which the 
Barry High School student council sponsored 
last year. Even the donkeys seem to enjoy it. 


Barry Student C 
Coordinates Fund Drives 
The student council of Barry High 


School has found a way to finance the 
school’s many small clubs and at the 


| same time cut down on the number of 


drives for funds. The council sponsored 
a “School Chest Fund,” based some- 
what on the principle of the Community 


| Chest idea. Two or three major fund 


drives are held during the year to raise 


| enough money to finance the expenses 


of the many small clubs, rather than 
necessitating a fund drive for each one 
of them. 

These frequent drives took a lot of 
school time, and were usually held at 
night, using the school’s facilities, 
lights, and heat. Parents, merchants, 
and other school patrons complained 
of the great number of drawings, card 
parties, chili suppers, ete., which they 
and the students had to support. 

The major fund-raising activities 
which the student council sponsored 
this year were a donkey basketball 
game, a printed program for the invita- 
tional basketball tournament, and con- 
cessions at this tournament. 


COUNCIL MUST VOTE FUNDS 


Each club in school has one repre- 
sentative on the student council. For 
a club to share in the “School Chest 
Fund,” the council representative of 
that club and the club’s sponsor must 
present their request to the student 
council at a regular meeting. After 
discussion, the council votes on the re- 
quest. 

Among requests for funds which the 
council has granted are supplies for 
the Camera Club, tapes for the tape 
recorder used by the Dramatics Club, 
records for the noon-hour square dance 
program, and a school party on New 
Year’s Eve. Although no legitimate 
requests for funds have been refused, 
the “School Chest” has maintained a 
sizeable balance in its treasury. 

Prin. John W. Codd said the new 
fund has increased the council mem 
bers’ knowledge of other clubs and 
what they are trying to do, and has 
also stopped the many requests from 
the small clubs throughout the year to 

' “put on something to raise money.” 
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Here’s an Idea... 


Summer Industrial Jobs 
Help Elgin HS Teachers 
Know Community Better 


Elgin High School and the Elgin 
National Watch Co. last summer in- 
augurated a program of education- 
industry cooperation, to help teachers 
better understand one of the area’s 
major industries, in which a large 
number of Elgin’s young people will 
work after graduation from high school. 

School administrators selected five 
teachers to spend the summer months 
working in different departments of 
the watch company. Teachers were 
employed through the regular channels, 
completing written applications and 
submitting to personal interviews. The 
new employees were first taught to 
identify the various parts of a watch, 
and even learned to draw some of the 
parts. 

Many of the students at Elgin High 
School come from homes where one or 
both of the parents, or other relatives, 
are employed at the watch company. 
In working w'th these people and get- 
ting to know them better, teachers 
improved school public relations. 

The teachers realized that the per- 
sonnel of Elgin National Watch Co.- 
employee and employer alike—were 
interested in the schools and interested 
in a better community, a better coun- 
try, and a better world. In a spirit 
of friendly cooperation, they offered 
and accepted suggestions. 


TEACHERS GET VARIED JOBS 

Teachers who participated in the 
program and the departments to which 
they were assigned are: Ralph L. 
Phillips, chemistry teacher, product 
development department; Ronald Cook, 
chemistry teacher, research depart- 
ment; Kenneth Ettner, English and 
speech teacher, safety and training 
department; Howard Greiner, indus- 
trial arts instructor, rate department; 
and Walter Wilson, economics teacher, 
who spent some time at each of the 
Elgin plants in the production depart- 
ment. 

The teachers feel that the project 
was quite successful, and that perhaps 
other industrial concerns would benefit 
by taking advantage of the summer 
months to hire teachers and thus im- 
prove the understanding between the 
educational program and the business 
world into which a large percentage of 
students will go after their school years 
have ended. 
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HOW THEY 


“Call the Signals” 


Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 
and safest system of traffic control 


j 
—/ 


= = 
Basic in this traffic control is the automatic On sections of line equipped with Central- 
block signal system by means of which a_ ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
train in a “block” or section of track reports report their exact positions and movements 
its presence to all approaching trains. This through lights on a map on a central control 
is done automatically through electrical oper- _ board. By moving little levers on this board 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of an operator can set signals and throw 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with — switches that govern the movement of trains 
caution, or to go ahead as far away as 200 miles. 


The woy trains ore directed through great On some lines of exceptionally heavy trathc, 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
on a map tell the operator the position of _ vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
every train. Through his control board he information about changing traffic condi- 
lines up signals and switches which are so tions ahead. And, supplementing al! these 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set. means of astomatic signaling is the radio or 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided induction train telephone by which conversa- 
automatically through the maze of terminal _ tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tracks. tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all! of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
tls ountr serve 
mailed to you for Prema om = RAILROAD HOUR every 
upon your request for advertisement No. 6, , Monday evening on NBC, 
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YOUNGEST COED on Eastern Iilinois State College campus, Mar- 
garet Anne North has plenty of help when it's bath time. In fact 
Margaret Anne has a lot of help any time, because she lives with four 
in one of the two new ranch-style 
home management units (pictured at right) at Eastern Illinois State 
This red-haired, six-months-old infant is the ‘practice baby” 
for 12 home economics majors in North House this year. Each quarter, 
four girls live in the unit and take turns as hostess, housekeeper, 
The girls have enjoyed their real-life 
experience so much this year that the waiting list for North House 
is getting longer and longer. Next year the college hopes to be 
able to get two infants, one for each unit 


‘mothers and a “grandmother” 


College 


cook, and “baby director.” 


Margaret Anne was 


NEWS 
‘Miss North’ Gives Eastern Coeds Practical Experience in Baby Care 


is being cared for. 


is Dr 


infant entails 


Illinois Schools Win Freedoms Foundation Awards 


Representatives of three elementary 
schools and three high schools in II- 
linois, and representatives of the Chi- 
cago school system, will travel to 
Valley Forge, Pa., the first week in May 
to receive Freedoms Foundation school 
awards. 

Eighty-eight throughout the 
country were se lected to receive aw ards 
for their outstanding programs aimed 
at a better understanding of the Ameri- 
can way of life. There were 16 other 
divisions of award, including magazine 
articles, editorials, radio and television 
programs, advertising campaigns, com- 
munity programs, etc. 

Illinois schools which won principal 
awards are Chopin Public School in 
Chicago, Johns Hill School in Decatur, 
University School in Carbondale, Crane 
Technical High School in Chicago, 
Granite City High School, New Trier 
Township High School in Winnetka, 
and the Chicago public schools. 

Each winning school will receive an 
all-expense trip to Valley Forge and 
historic environs for one teacher and 
one student, together with a “Freedom 
Library” of films, books, recordings, 
and other teaching aids, and the Foun- 
dation’s Honor Medai. An additional 
15 cash awards of $100 each were made 
to high-school publications for their 
outstanding editorials on freedom. 

Northwestern University and Mac 
Murray College were among award 
winners for college campus programs. 

The Johns Hill School received its 
award for the project which Mrs. 
Agnes Armstrong’s social studies 
classes worked out in connection with 
the around-the-world goodwill flight of 


hools 


Mack, Jr. The class 
project was reported in ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION, March, 1952, under the 
title, “Classes Take Wings.” 

Other Illinois schools won Freedom 
Library or Honor Medal awards 


Cong. Peter F. 


Conference on Supervision 
To Be May | at Northern 

“Curriculum Change for Modern 
Living: Why? How?” is the theme of 
the 48th annual Northern Illinois Con 
ference on Supervision to be held at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col 
lege Friday, May 1. 

Major addresses during the morning 
program will be presented by Garett 
Bergen, vice-president of Marshall 
Field and Co., and A. Wellesley Foshay, 
director of the bureau of educational 
research at Ohio State University. 

During the afternoon discussion 
groups, conference participants will 
discuss new or different things in their 
schools’ curricula. Recent films on edu 
eation also will be shown. The conclud 
ing session will be the annual dinner 
and panel discussion in the evening 

Last year more than 400 principals, 
and supervisors from 
attended the confer- 


superintendents, 
northern Illinois 
ence. 

Officers of the conference are Mar 
vin L. Berge, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools at Elgin, president; Anne 
Gustafson, supervisor of elementary 
education at Rockford, vice-president; 
Elvin G. Byers, principal of Hawthorne 
School in Oak Park, treasurer; and 
Max X. Huebner, tudent 
teaching at NISTC, sex 


director of 


retary 


pseudonym, taken from the unit in which she lives. 
Ruth Schmalhausen, who directs activities 
take full responsibility for the house and for the baby's care—bath- 
ing, feeding, dressing, mixing formula, and the other jobs which an 
Eastern is the first state college in Illinois to replace 
the usual rubber doll with a real wriggling baby 


secured for Eastern by the Salvation Army last Oct. 4, when she was 
just two weeks old. Her real mother, who was unable to care for 
her at that time but wanted to keep her baby, will be able to care 
for her by the time school is out in June. 
several trips to see her baby, and is quite pleased with the way she 
Margaret Anne's last name, incidentally, is 4 


The mother has made 


"Grandmother" 
But the “mothers” 


Relax, Earn College Credit 
On an NEA Summer Tour 


The NEA is again offering summer 
tours, many of which carry college 
credit or credit toward salary advances. 
With the exception of the Great Lakes 
Tour, registering for credit is entirely 
optional. Institutions cooperating with 
the NEA in offering credit for the tours 
include Western Hlinois State College 
and Indiana University. 

NEA domestic tours in the US and 
Canada include: American History and 
Government Tour, for 26 days start- 
ing June 30, $371; Yellowstone-Salt 
Lake City-Denver, 15 days starting 
July 25, $294; Western US, 29 days 
starting June 29, $457; Great Lakes, 
21 days starting July 1, $264; Hudson 
Bay, 15 days starting July 31, price 
to be announced; Canadian Rockies- 
Pacific-Northwest, Tour 1, 27 days 
starting June 28, $390; Canadian 
Rockies-Pacific-Northwest, Tour 2, 32 
days starting July 21, $425; French 
Canada, Tour 1, 19 days starting July 
1, $341; and French Canada, Tour 2, 
starting Aug. 3, $341. 

Tours to Alaska include 
days starting July 21, $478; or Tour 2, 
22 days starting July 23, $447. The 
Hawaiian tour starts July 10, for 21 
days, S568. 

Other Latin American and European 
tours are also available. These include 
trips to Mexico, the West Indies, South 
America, and Europe. For further in- 
formation on these and the US-Cana- 
dian tours, write to Division of Travel 
Service, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street NW, Washingtor 
6, D.C. Schedules and prices are sub 
ject to change 


Tour 1, 22 
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Hunt to Leave Chicago 
For Harvard Professorship 
Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt has resigned 
as general super- 
intendent of 
schools in Chicago 
in order to. accept 
an appointment as 
Charles William 
Eliot professor of 
education in the 
Harvard Univer- 
sity Graduate 
School of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Hunt 
Dr. Hunt's new job, which will begin 
with the next academic year in Sep- 
tember, entails the training of school 
administrators, a field in which he has 
long wished to be active. Dr. Hunt will 
be associated with the School of Edu- 
cation’s new program of “administra- 
tion in action” which leads to the de- 
gree of doctor of education. Through 
the use of the case method and experi- 
ence in the field, students participate 
in actual administrative decisions 
Dr. Hunt came to Chicago in 1947 
from Kansas City, where he had been 
superintendent of schools. His present 
$30,000 per contract in Chicago 
was to have run until August, 1955. 
James F. Redmond, director of 
school purchases for the Chicago pub- 
lie schools, has also accepted another 


year 


position. He will become superintend- 
ent of New Orleans, La., public schools 


at the beginning of the next school 
year. 


Civil Defense Conference 
To Be Held at SIU May 12 


An all-day civil defense orientation 
conference will be held May 12 at 
Southern Illinois University for county 
and community organizations in the 
southern Illinois area. A regional com- 
mittee headed by Frank Bridges, co- 
ordinator of area civil defense, in 
consultation with Merle Moore, co- 
ordinator for civil defense in schools 
of Illinois, plans to bring more than 
250 key persons together to explain 
to them the need for a strong defense 
program in this area and how to set 
up programs in individual counties and 
communities. 

Dr. Bridges said that this will be the 
first time a civil defense orientation 
conference has been held for a rural 
area. Attending the conference will be 
mayors, sheriffs, county commissioners 
of civil defense, superintendents of 
schools, public health and welfare direc 
tors, firemen, farm advisers, and many 
other interested 

The conference planning committee 
includes Lando Howard, regional! direc- 
tor of Illinois Public Aid; Jack Nor- 
man, regional director of Illinois Pub- 
lic Welfare services; Dr. Sam L. Andel- 
man, regional health officer of the state 
department of public health; and Wil- 
liam Tudor, Ralph Boatman, and 
James Cannon, all of Southern 


persons. 
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UI Programs Will Aid Latin Teachers, Students 


Illinois Latin teachers will be @s- 
sisted in their work by progrags 
planned for April and May at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, according to Prof. 
John L. Heller, head of the classics de- 
partment. 

Students and teachers from high 
throughout the state will be 
lectures and a tour of the 
Classical Museum for 


schools 
invited to 
University's 


Latin Week, beginning April 20. Lec 
tures will be given by Prof. Francis 
Lazenby of the classics department 

On May 1, the College of Education 
and the classics department will co 
sponsor a talk by Waldo E. Sweet, 
Latin master of Penn Charter School in 
Philadelphia. He show how film 
strips and phonograph records can aid 
Latin teachers 


will 


“AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 
Suggestion we hope you find useful 
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L vou are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlite Federation may have just the 
is very at 
ithas 


suggestions for first hand experiences 


answer for vou. | heirmateria 


tractive,easily read and some ot 


you and vour class can share together 
as you solve some of the manv mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
TATE BIRDS AN FLOWERS, 

rO CONSERVATION, 
s. Such subjects as 
in war 
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of conserva 
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name, 
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Free and 


low cost material 


NATIONAL 


WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards de scribed briefly di 
rectly below. Also the various 


booklets which belong toa series. SY 

To Be Had At Low Cost ae 
WILDLIFE CONSERVA ! ~ 
Useful ir lerter 
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books. $1 for 
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EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 
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American Teachers Start Fund To Aid Korean Teachers 


Korean educator Tuck Sang Lee, 
right, chats with Field Assistant Helen 
Ryan, second from right, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson during 
a Visit to Illinois Education Association 
headquarters early in March. Mr. Lee, 
principal of a normal school in Seoul, 
Korea, was in this country as a visiting 
teacher, and the National Education 
Association asked that his stay be ex- 
tended so that he could do some work 
with CARE in behalf of the NEA Over- 
seas Teacher Fund. Miss Patricia Mork, 
left, executive director of the Chicago 
Committee for CARE, traveled to 
Springfield with Mr. Lee. 

American teachers are being asked 
to contribute to the fund in order to 
provide new clothing to safeguard the 
health and boost the morale of ele- 
mentary and high-school teachers in 
Korea. The gift will include woolen 
suits for male teachers, and woolen 
fabrics and sewing accessories (needles, 
thread, etc.) for the women, so they 
can make the Korean-style dresses they 
prefer. Clothing will be purchased and 
delivered to Korea by CARE at the open- 
ing of the fall semester. The campaign 
is being launched now to permit teach- 
ers and schools to collect funds before 
the start of summer vacations. 

Local associations and teachers in 
Illinois who wish to contribute to the 
Overseas Teacher Fund may send their 
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contributions to IEA headquarters in 
Springfield, and they will be forwarded 
to the NEA. 

Mr. Lee’s school was disrupted early 
in the war, he was separated from his 
family for a long time, and his furni- 
ture was stolen. Many others suffered 
similar personal hardships. 


Academy of Science 
To Be at Western May 7-9 

The Academy of Science and Junior 
Academy of Science spring meeting 
will be held on the Western Illinois 
State College campus May 7 to 9. 
Exhibits submitted by high-school 
scientists will be judged on May 7. 
Advance preparations indicate that 
this will be one of the largest meet- 
ings in recent years. 


Assistantships for Women 
Available from Syracuse U. 


Teachers, graduate students, and oth 
ers who have a bachelor’s degree and 
who are interested in student personnel 
work may apply for graduate assistant- 
ships for women at Syracuse Universi- 
ty. About 15 or 20 of these assistant- 
ships are available for women who are 
interested in preparing for personnel 
work in high schools, colleges, or uni 
versities as advisers of girls, deans of 
women, counselors, residence heads, so 
cial directors, and the like. 

Each assistantship is equivalent to 
a grant of $1200 to $1500 per year, 
awarded in terms of room, board, and 
tuition. The scholarships are limited 
to students who are willing to give two 
years to the program of study. Awards 
will be made on or before June 1. 

Each assistant will be placed in 
charge of a small dormitory, and along 
with practice in the dean of women’s 
office and other administrative offices 
will give opportunity for the mastery 
of such techniques as interviewing, rec- 
ord making, group discussion, group 
leadership, office administration, and 
research. 

For application forms and detailed in- 
formation, write to Dr. Ruth Haddock, 
Assistant Director of Student Personnel 
Graduate Program, Syracuse Universi- 
ty, Syracuse 10, New York. 


For additi | informati 


290 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VISIT BEAUTIFUL SCANDINAVIA THIS SUMMER 
30-DAY CONDUCTED AIR TOURS...NEW YORK/NEW YORK.... ONLY $865.00 


In connection with Scandinavian Airlines System, we are operating four of these tours 
to take you on the inspiring FJORDS of NORWAY... along the CANALS of SWEDEN 
... and through the HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN FAIRY TALE COUNTRY of DEN- 
MARK... OSLO... STOCKHOLM .. . and COPENHAGEN, of course. AND—to top it off 
—yvou will spend a few delightful days in PARIS and LONDON. 


Convenient departures on S.A.S. famous "Globetrotter" service from 


SCANDINAVIAN 


Return to New York: July 21 


July 31 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 21 


. please contact your local Travel Agent, the nearest Scandinavian Airlines’ office, or write us: 


BENNETTS TRAVEL BUREAU, Inc. 


or “phone"—LExington 2-5135 
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Herold Hunt Is Speaker 
At Northern CT Congress 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent 
of Chicago schools, was the featured 
speaker during the second annual 
Northern Illinois Congress of Class- 
room Teachers Saturday, Mar. 7, at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. “The Classroom Teacher—Focal 
Point of Education” was the topic of 
Dr. Hunt’s address, delivered during 
the general session. 

The all-day conference began with 
a coffee and registration hour. North- 
ern’s college choir, under the direction 
of Robert Morris, opened the general 
session in the college auditorium. Offi- 
cial welcome was extended by Dr. 
Leslie A. Holmes, president of North- 
ern. 

Twenty-four discussion groups were 
arranged to permit attendance at two 
different programs. In some cases the 
morning and afternoon were 
in sequence; other morning discussions 
were repeated in the afternoon. 

The library of the McMurry Lab 
oratory School, Northern's new Swen 
Franklin Parson Library, and the new 
DeKalb Upper Elementary School were 
open to visitors. 

Five exhibits were on display. The 
departments of biological science and 
health education of the college spon- 
sored an exhibit of charts, models, and 
health education materials. Films in 
the teaching of the biological sciences 
were available for viewing, and mem- 
bers of the college staff were on hand 
to answer questions. 

An exhibit of “Materials for Ele- 
mentary School Teaching” were dis- 
played by the department of education. 
Such things as instructional materials 
related to reading, numbers, science, 
social studies, and music were shown. 

The English department and the 
library staff sponsored a display of 
children’s literature in the foyer of 
the Parson Library. The social science 
and mathematics departments each 
sponsored exhibits in connection with 
their group meetings. 

Elementary and secondary teachers 
throughout northern Illinois were in- 
vited to attend the all-day conference. 


sessions 


Outstanding HS Seniors 
To Be Guests at Southern 

Two representatives from each of 
164 high schools in southern Illinois 
will receive invitations to be the guests 
of Southern Illinois University for 
Hospitality Week-End, April 17 and 18. 

Letters will be sent to high-school 
principals asking for names of two 
outstanding graduating seniors who in 
turn will receive personal invitations 
to visit Southern. 

Students selected will be overnight 
guests of the university and will be 
guests at a banquet. However, any 
student desiring to attend the two-day 
program may do so by paying a small 
fee. 


Audio-Visual Group Meets in St. Louis 


About 80 members attended the 
spring meeting of the Illinois Audio- 
Visual Association at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis Feb. 26. Donald Ingli 
of Southern Illinois University, asso- 
ciation president, presided at the din- 
ner meeting. 

The meeting featured working dis- 
cussion groups, with brief speeches by 
guest commentators. Guest commenta- 
tors included Henry Durr of Virginia, 
W. R. Fulton of Oklahoma, Amo De 
Bernardis of Hill-Knowlton and Co., 
and Paul Witt of Columbia University. 

Murray Lincoln Miller, director of 


as the 


PREFERENCE 


by Hugh B. Wood, Ed.D. 


audio-visual education at Illinois State 
Normal University and general chair 
man of a proposed audio-visual survey, 
gave a progress report. Five different 
opinionnaires and questionnaires have 
been prepared by five committees. 

The chairmen of the five committees 
are themselves audio-visual directors. 
They are Joseph Galbreath of East 
St. Louis High School, Peers Ray of 
Rockford public schools, Richard Bell 
of Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, E. James Bambrick of Peoria 
public schools, and Blanche Quigley of 
Quincy public schools 


develop a standardized 


BEHAVIOR 


RECORD 


B The fifteen years of research and developmental 
work that have gone into the Behavior Preference 
Record are your assurance of a valuable and useful 
guidance instrument, a product in which we take 
genuine pride. This test brings the benefits of ob- 
jective measurement and analysis to areas once 
considered intangible: Cooperation, Friendliness, In- 
tegrity, Leadership, Responsibility, and Critical 
Thinking—the components of our democratic ideals 


and practices. A fascinating and stimulating tool for 
use in grades 4 through 12, at a price any school 
budget can afford. 


IFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


ig educational & psychological measurement since 1926 


les, Cal. « Medison, Wis. « 


New Cumberland, Pa. 
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VACATION HOST 
for ECONOMY 
TOURS and TRIPS 


* ONE RESERVATION 

* COMPLETELY PLANNED 

* LOW COST AND 

* CARE-FREE TOURS 
FOR COMPLETE TOUR INFORMATION 


CONSULT YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE soto. 


TouR TO 
MAGIC YELLOWSTONE 
Explore nature's wonderland 
Yellowstone Park See 
enjoy Old Faithful, Yellow 
stone Palls, The Grand Canyon 
of Yellowstone and 
hundreds of wild bear, elk, 
buffalo, mountain sheep and 
deer 


TOUR TO 
COLORFUL COLORADO 
You'll treasure the memories 
~olorful Colorado 
| DENVER 
iense 
es. Rocky 
Park, Pikes 
lls 


Maessive 
forests, 
Mountain 
Peak 


TouR TO 
GOLDEN CALIFORN' 
ll be captured by 
nee 
sco's € 
jen Gate Brid 
ars Ther 
.os Angeles and 
apital of 
and television 


TOUR TO 

HISTORIC EAST 
See Washington, our Nation's 
Capital, and many memorable 
sights Then to fascinating 
New York the thrill of the 
Statue of Liberty and thou 
sands of other sights 


AMERICAN TRAILWAYS, INC. 
1341 P St. Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Please send FREE folders checked above 


world 
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Administrators Camp Out for Workshop 


{ Phot { tewart Hf ams 


CHOW TIME (top photo) was a popular part 
of the administrators’ workshop at Giant City 
State Park, held from Mar. 9 to 13, and spon- 
sored by Southern Illinois University. Some 
30 administrators lived in barracks while they 
studied ways of improving school administra- 
tion in the state. Special! lectures and briefing 
sessions were held in the morning, then group 
study and discussion periods (center photo). 
General sessions featured reports from group 
leaders; individuals and groups also worked on 
selected research problems. Supt. C. F. Hub- 
bell of Flora demonstrates the sleeping facili- 
ties (bottom photo) which barracks life pro- 
vides. SIU eauipped the kitchen, furnished 
bed linens, and even provided a chef. 


190 First-Year Students 
On Scholarships at NISTC 


A total of 190 
from 20 counties are 
ern Illinois State Ts 
state scholarships. This figure includes 
freshmen and transfer students who 
enrolled at Northern for the first time 
last fall. 

Students from Cook County head the 
scholarship list, numbering 61. DeKalb 
County is next with 17, followed by 
Winnebago County with 14 

A total of 639 st idents, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the enrollment, are 


state scholarships. 


students 
attending North- 
achers College on 


first-year 


attending NISTC or 


Some 30 school administrators 
camped in barracks at Giant City State 
Park while they went back to “school” 
to consider problems of improving ad- 
ministrative leadership. Southern 
linois University sponsored the retreat 
type workshop, held from Mar. 9 to 
13, for principals, superintendents, and 
county superintendents in the area 

Dr. William C. Reavis of the Univer 
sity of Chicago was the chief consult 
ant. Other resource persons included 
Clyde Winkler, elementary superintend 
ent at Carbondale; Alfred Kamm, state 
coordinator of mental health education ; 
Ray Graham, state director of educa 
tion for exceptional children; and 
Robert Cole, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Association of School Boards 
Persons from Southern who assisted 
with the workshop Douglas FE 
Lawson, dean of the College of Edu- 
eation: William Freeberg of the men’s 
physical education department; Wil 
liam Shelton of the education depart 
ment; and John Mees, principal of Uni 
versity School. 

On Thursday night, Mar. 12, admini 
strators entertained members of thei 
local school boards at a fish fry. Mr 
Cole discussed the relationship between 
and administrators. 


were 


boards 


Dr. Marshall Selected 
As ISNU Centennial Historian 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, professor of 
social science at Illinois State Normal 
University, has been selected to write 
the centennial history of the university 

The announcement came from Dr. 
A. W. Watterson, chairman of the cen- 
tennial steering committee, just four 
years before the 100th anniversary. 
On Feb. 18, 1957, ISNU will have its 
100th birthday, and plans are being 
started now for the centennial year. 

In accepting the appointment, Dr 
Marshall said, “The university will need 
the valuable assistance of many people 
as the centennial history takes shape. 
Townspeople, alumni, faculty members, 
and students have available important 
data. Reminiscences, clippings, and doc- 
umentary materials will all be helpful.” 

Dr. Marshal! has made her home in 
Normal since joining the faculty in 
1935. She had taught previously in New 
Mexico, Kansas, and Colorade. Her 
special field of study American 
cultural history. 

As an author, Dr. 
known for her book, Dorothea Dir 
Forgotten Samaritan, which became 
a Book-of-the-Month alternate selection 
in 1937. She did research for Eyes to 
See, a collection of biographical 
sketches of American women educators 
by M. Margaret Stroh. For a number 
of years she has directed nationwide 
research on pioneer women educators 
for Delta Kappa Gamma. Thirty-four 
sketches based on McLean County his 
tory were presented over station WJBC. 


was 


Marshall is best 
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NEWS 
Final Settl d 
Torre Case UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


final settlement of the Donahoo tenure 
case Feb. 27. George Donahoo was sep- 


arated from the board as of that date, 
and received $6500 from the board, re- 
presenting his salary for the period 


from his dismissal until his separation 


2.6 years of service at $2500 annual- 


] 
’ SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 22 to July 3! 


Mr. Donahoo, who had taught two 
probationary years at White School in FOUR WEEKS SESSION—Avugust 3 to August 28 
Lovington Unit No. 303, was dismisse! 
by the board at the end of the 194% 
50 school year without being given 
specific reasons. The supreme court re- 
versed an appellate court decision and Special features include workshops Inter- 
ruled that, under the teacher tenure fee cultural Relations, International Affairs, Meth- 
law, reasons must be given for dis- - . ‘ : ods in Family Life Education, the Teaching of 
missal of probationary teachers as well ; e . Science, Nutrition, Driver Education, and Busi- 
as those on tenure. ness Education. 

The Illinois Education Association, 
in an attempt to protect the teacher 
tenure law, provided advice and finan- ; “oi Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librar 
cial assistance in Mr Donahoo’s case , . ans, and ministers in active service 
The association has paid $1074.60 in 7 
legal fees and costs to date. The Nation 
al Education Association, through the : 
DuShane Memorial Fund, gave finan- ae va , Organized social, cultural, and recreational a 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of 


the University. 


Faculty includes many distinguished guest professors 


Comfortable rooms are available on and near the 


campus. Delightiul summer climate 


cial assistance totaling $2000. tivities are provided. 


MRS. DONAHOO WINS AWARD 
Mrs. Donahoo, formerly a_ teacher WRITE TO DEAN FOR | UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


in the same district, has won a $5200 SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN \ LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 
award from an insurance company be- 
cause of physical injuries incurred on 
the school grounds before the opening 
of the school day. She had been shot 
in the groin when she attempted to 
take a revolver away from a boy. Her 
case developed almost simultaneously 
with that of her husband. The IFA 
offered advice and direction in this 
case also. 

It appears that Mrs. Donahoo will ast. 
also receive $416 annually for life as 
compensation from the insurance com Whato 
pany. In addition, she will receive $705 
a year in permanent disability com- ) 
pensation from the State Teachers Re- (oud what aman ! 
tirement System. I guess I've never had as much 

Mr. Donahoo retired as of the date Gan in wey life os I'm heving this 
of his separation from the board of 
education, at approximately $1070 an- 
nually, which represents 25.2 years of 
service at age 58. If he had retired 
when the board attempted dismissal in 
1950, he would have received approxi- 
mately $719; if he had retired Feb. 27, 
1953, without the benefit of the 2.6 
years for which the board paid him, 
he would have received approximately 
$769 per year. 


year! There's so much to do all 
many nice 
with! Today, I've been sw 
sailing and now—my new Deau 
Bill is taking me across the lake 
to dance! Tomorrow he's going 
to take me fishing—we'll be gone 
whole day! I'll NEVER spend 
vacation anywhere 
than right here 


beautiful Ontario CANADA-VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


Aid Traffic Safety Programs — ae 


Traffic safety officers of the Illinois There's so much to buy ond Porliament Bidgs., Terente 2, Ontario 
ice are available liberal customs exemptions 66-8 
ay he le to make shopping economical Please send me free guide map and 64 page illus 
velp schools with traffic safety pro- Warm days —cool nignts trated booklet about Ontario 


grams. Requests for such aid should Well staffed information 


Ontario Travel 


be sent to the state police district head centres at all border crossing Nome. . 
points —-will help to a/range 


quarters which serves the particular first class accommodation ot | Street 
county, or to Capt. Ervin H. Warren, very reasonable rates ' 
1100 South Fifth Street, Springfield 


} 
1} 
State... 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Saint Louis 5, Missouri 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1953 


Second Session 
July 27 to August 28 


First Session 
June 15 to July 24 
a few courses from June 15 to August 7 


Extensive offerings of undergraduate and graduate courses from: 
The Liberal Arts College; The Schools of Engineering, Architecture, Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Social Work, Fine Arts; and from Sever 
Institute of Technology. 


Most certification requirements for elementary and secondary teachers and for teachers 
of special education may be met. 


WORKSHOPS—FOUR OR SIX WEEKS 
Beginning June 15 
1) Elementary School Curriculum; 2) Science Education; 3) Human Rela- 
tions. 
WORKSHOPS—THREE WEEKS 
1) Economie Education, June 15 to July 3; 2) Education of Partially Sighted 
Children, July 6 to 24; 3) Developmental and Remedial Reading, June 15 
to July 3. 
St. Louis offers many cultural and recreational opportunities. For 
complete information request a Summer School bulletin 


Director of Summer School, Washington University 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Canadian Pacific Offers 


1200 miles of Grandeur 


Only Canadian Pacific offers a magnificent 
round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go the 
southern route, return the northern way. See 
it all! Budget your fare by going coach or 
tourist. Budget your stopover: all-expense 
tours (2-4-6 days) in the Canadian Rockies: 
meals, rooms at Banff Springs. Chateau 
Lake Louive—$45.50 to $117.50 


Sky-high resorts 
BANFF LAKE LOUISE 


Splendid Banff Springs offers 

championship golf. Nearby is 
Chateau Lake Louise, facing 

famous lake and glacier! Pools 
dancing trail hikes and rides 
guided climbs mountain 
fishing + famous tours 


Canada is news— e 
see it by 


For information, see vour local agent or any Canadian Pacific office 


NEWS 
Band-Chorus Music Festival 


| Will Be at Southern May 9 


Elementary and high-school band and 
chorus directors in southern Illinois 
have received participation blanks for 
“Music Under the Stars,” annual all- 
southern Illinois music festival to be 
held May 9 at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

Band participants will be selected on 
an exact percentage basis according to 
the size of the band, Floyd V. Wake- 
land, festival chairman and member 
of the SIU music department, has an- 
nounced. 

The massed high-school and element- 
ary-school bands each will have 200 
members, to be directed by Laurence 
Kaney of Mt. Vernon and Charles 
Loomis of Centralia, respectively. 

The composite high-school chorus, un- 
der the direction of Charlotte Holt of 
Salem, will have approximately 800 
singers; and the massed elementary- 
school chorus under Genevia Elder of 
Mt. Vernon will have more than 1000 
voices, 

Featured on the program will be 
David Aiken of Benton, nationally 
known concert singer; an outstanding 
pianist, one of the winners of the Chi- 
cagoland Music Festival district contest 
to be sponsored by Southern as a pre- 
liminary to the festival; a 350-man 
Air Force ROTC review; a traditional 
square dance directed by David MclIn- 
tosh of the SIU staff; and a barbershop 
male chorus from Centralia directed 
by W. T. Alexander. 

Baton twirlers from southern Illinois 
schools will pass in review; and au- 
thentic Indian dances will be staged 
by the Egyptian Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, in full costume un- 
der black light, with Marion Harris of 
Carbondale directing. 

During the program, tribute will be 
paid to Mabel Pavey, Mt. Vernon piano 
teacher, because of her years of service 
in the music field in this area. She has 
been named honor musician of the fes- 
tival this year. 


IASCD Spring Meeting 
Set for April 16-18 

The annual spring meeting of the 
Illinois Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development will be held 
in Macomb April 16 to 18. Emphasis 
will be upon furthering the Illinois 
Curriculum Program-lascp plans for 
action. Dr. J. Bernard Everett, re- 
search consultant for the National As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, will be one of the 
leaders in the workshop groups which 
will meet on Friday and Saturday, 
April 17 and 18. 

The workshops will be preceded by 
a visitation on Thursday of the labora- 
tory school on the campus of Western 
Illinois State College. Dr. John C. 
Roberts, director of teacher training 
and placement, will lead the discussion 
evaluating the visitation. 


Education 
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NEWS 


Apathy, Antagonism Keep 
Migrants Out of School 

The indifference of school boards and 
the failure of truant officers to enforce 
school attendance laws are basic rea- 
sons why the chlidren of migrant farm 
workers are receiving little or no 
schooling, according to Deputy Re- 
gional Director Thomas F. Mulhern of 
the US Department of Labor’s wage 
and hour division. 

Mr. Mulhern spoke before a joint 
discussion group of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and 
the Department of Rural Education of 
NEA during the AASA convention in 
Atlantic City in February. The deputy 
director suggested to the educators that 
they combat this indifference or antag- 


onism to school attendance by migrant | 


children, by reporting the employment 
during school hours of children under 
16 to the federal wage and hour divi- 
sion. He said the division's field offices 
give child labor complaints priority 
in investigation. Information given to 
the division is confidential. 

Mr. Mulhern declared the answer 
to adequate schooling for migrant 
children is a responsibility which can 
be met only at the grass-roots level. 
He said, “It’s up to the truant officer 
to tour his district during the planting 


and harvesting season, and a school | 


board that wants to end the evil will 
insist their truant officer make such 
farm visits.” 

He added, “Most state aid to schools 


is based on pupil attendance. . .. Chil- | 


dren out of school cut the amount of 
state aid. The grower who uses cheap, 
child labor is guilty of a double injus- 


tice—to the child and to the communi- | 


UI Inaugurates Course 
In Comparative Education 
Because the American educational 
system is so different from European 
and Eastern education, the University 
of Illinois College of Education is in- 
augurating a course in “comparative 
education” for its foreign students. 
The course began in February. 
One of the difficulties in training 


foreign teachers in American colleges | 


and universities has been their lack of 
background experience—as pupils—in 
the American educational system. The 


new course is therefore planned to | 


compensate for this lack by dealing 
with the American school system in its 
relation to the functions of public edu- 
cation and in comparison with other 


systems which may be represented in | 


the members of the class. 

Included in the course will be study 
and discussion of such matters as cur- 
riculum content, instructional methods, 
extra-curricular activities, guidance 
policies and practices, community rela- 
tionships, teaching personnel, and ad- 
ministration. 

Students will visit selected schools to 
observe these functions in practice. 
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A New Series to Build 


POWER IN READING 


By ANNA D. CORDTS, Ph. D. 


| CAN READ—Ist level 
HEAR ME READ—2nd level 
READING'S EASY—3rd level 
gon, bowen Pupil’s Texts. Cloth bindings 


READINESS FOR POWER IN READING 
MANUAL FOR FUNCTIONAL PHONETICS 
Teacher's Books. Paper covers 


Write for descriptive folder on the Functional Phonetics 
Series or ask our representative to show it to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~- Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenve . Chicago 16, Illinois 


NOW YOU HAVE THEM 


For the Intermediate Grades 
as well as the Primary 


THE WONDER-STORY BOOKS 


Traditional Literary Readers 
for Grades 1-6 


Folk tales and legends, tall tales from our American heritage . . . humor, 
adventure, magic . . . all adapted for supplementary use in every reading 
program. 

Here are stories that provide necessary stimulus to reading activities 
through the media of an easy vocabulary, beautiful illustrations, and a type 
of story content all children love. 


1 KNOW A STORY [First Reader! 

IT HAPPENED ONE DAY (Second Reader! 

AFTER THE SUN SETS (Third Reader! 

IT MUST BE MAGIC (Fourth Reader! 

THEY WERE BRAVE AND BOLD (Fifth Reader! 
THESE ARE THE TALES THEY TELL (Sixth Reader! 


For full information, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Entirely Hew! 
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This ye ar-make the 
of your 
precious holidays... 


L- 
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Vacation in 


MICHIGAN 


WATER WONDERLAND 


It's Ameri a5 variety vacation- 


land designed 
give you the best vacation ot 


There's glorious 


DY mature to 


> 
swil and hshing 


sailing, canoeing lancing, golf, 
tennis. And, there 
dynamic, industrial cities to be 
explored. If you're seeking ad- 
ditional teacher credits, you'll 
find the s 
want at o 

fully-accredited schools —ai// near to these 
pleasant vacation diversions. Send the 
coupon for free literature today 


historic sites and 


er courses you 


of Michigan's 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 40. Capitol Bui!ding. Lansing 1. Michigan 
Please send me your tree, full-color booklet 


“Michigan Water Wonderland 


NAME_— — - 


city ZONE STATE P= 


Also include the guidebook of the regional tourist 
association indicated below 
EAST MICHIGAN UPPER PENINSULA 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 
SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN WEST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
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Educators, Lay Leaders Discuss National 
Security During AASA Convention 


Leaders from labor, business, Con- 
gress, and the arts joined forces with 
some 17,000 educators to consider “Ed- 
ucation for National Security” at the 
79th annual convention of the Ameri 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors which was held in Atlantic City, 
N.J., from Feb. 14 to 19 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintend 
ent of the Chattanooga, Tenn., public 
schools, assumed the presidency of 
AASA on Mar. 15. Jordan Larson, super- 
intendent of the Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
public schools, was chosen as president- 
elect, and will serve in that capacity 
until Mar. 15, 1954, when he will begin 
a one-year term as president. 

Climaxing the series of general ses- 
sions in which both educators and lay 
leaders discussed the problems the 
schools have been facing due to attacks 
from organized groups and the threat 
of congressional investigations, the 
AASA members passed a_ resolution 
stressing that the safety of the school 
rests on the right of local boards and 
administrators to protect them from 
any subversive activities and influences. 

The resolution also pointed out that 
l is the province of local boards te 
preserve the “right of an individual t 
seek the truth and to teach it without 
fear.” 

Herold C. Hunt, general superintend- 
ent of Chicago schools, was presented 
with the Thanks Badge, highest honor 
of the Girl Scouts, in recognition of his 
work in reorganizing the National Pub- 
lic School Advisory Committee of the 
Scouts. 


About 275 person 


attended the Il- 


Northfield HS Wins Award 
As Notable School Design 

The outstanding design of North- 
field Township High School in Cook 
County won for the architectural firm 


| which designed it one of five first-place 
awards in a national better school de- 


sign competition sponsored by The 
School Evecutive, national educational 
magazine. Honorable mention was also 
given the firm for its design of the 
Woodlawn Elementary School in Sche 
nectady, N.Y. There were seven honor 
able mention winners 

A special panel of experts reviewed 
plans presented by 118 architectural 
firms. The winners were announced by 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor of the 
magazine, during the annual convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, N.J 


perspectiv es, 


Prize-winning plans, 
and other materials were on display 
throughout the convention. A series of 
detailed presentations concerning the 
prize-winning buildings and the archi- 
tects who designed them began in the 
March issue of The School 


Evecutive 


linois Breakfast which was held in the 
Rose Room of the Traymore Hotel on 
Tuesday morning, Feb. 17. James E. 
Pease, William Carruthers, and Irving 
F. Pearson discussed the Illinois schoo! 
legislative program. 

A number of Illinois teachers and 
administrators participated in the var- 
ious discussion grouys and clinics, as 
chairmen, leaders, interrogators, and 
consultants. Many other allied organi- 
zations held meetings in conjunction 
with the AASA convention. 

Francis G. Cornell, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, 
was named chairman and editor of The 
Review of the American Educational 
Research Association Aubrey J. 
Holmes, secretary of the Illinois State 
Teachers Retirement System, is a mem- 
ber at large of the NEA National 
Council on Teacher Retirement. 


Conference on Youth 
To Be April 28-30 in Chicago 


The 22nd annual Governor's Confer- 
ence on Youth and Community Service, 
one of the nation’s leading sessions in- 
volving adult discussions on youth 
problems, will be held April 28 to 30 
at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 

The Illinois Education Association 
will again serve as a cooperating agen 
cy, along with other civic, fraternal, 
and professional organizations from 
throughout the state. 

The governor’s conference pre- 
sented each year under the joint aus 
pices of the Division for Youth and 
Community Service of the Illinois De- 
partment of Public Welfare and the 
Big Brothers and Sisters Association of 
Illinois. 

Sessions of the three-day conference 
will stress community concern for de- 
linquency prevention and will attempt, 
through panel discussions and informal 
seminars, to create an awareness of 
society’s obligation to its young people. 
Highlight of the meeting will be the 
conference luncheon, concluding event 
on the three-day schedule. 

Ralph Elliott of Danville, superin- 
tendent of schools in Vermilion County, 
is chairman of the program committee. 


College PR Meeting at ISNU 

Illinois colleges and universities are 
planning a one-day session on public 
relations problems at Illinois State 
Normal University Monday, May 4 
Dr. Gertrude M. Hall, state member- 
ship chairman of the American College 
Public Relations Association, is in 
charge of arrangements. Greetings to 
the group will be extended by Pres 
R. W. Fairchild of 1isnu and Allan Laf- 
lin of Western Illinois State College, 
who is director of District VI for 
ACPRA. 
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CT National Conference 
To Be West Indian Cruise 


A cruising classroom which will tour 
the West Indies will serve as head- 
quarters for the 10th Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference from July 6 
to 18. The conference is sponsored by 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers in cooperation with the NEA 
Travel Division and Indiana Univer- 
sity. Alice Latta, president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Hilda Maehling, executive secretary; 
and H. B. Allman, director of the sum- 
mer session at Indiana University, will 
act as directors. 

The cruising classroom, the “SS 
Nuevo Dominicano,” will sail from 
Miami on Monday afternoon, July 6, 
and return to port on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 18. Land excursions are 
planned in the four ports of call. 

Stopovers will include Nassau, for 
visits to native villages and estates; 
Ciudad Trujilla, for visits to Colum- 
bus Castle, tomb of Columbus, univer- 
sity, cathedral, and several schools; 
Port-au-Prince, to see the museum, art 
center, cathedrals, markets, wharves, 
schools, and a native voodoo dance; and 
Havana, for a tour of the city, Morro 
Castle, and the Ministry of Education. 

Days aboard ship will include dis 
cussion groups on organization and in- 
structional problems; orientation ses- 
sions on the social, economic, and 
educational backgrounds of the Baha- 
mas, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
and Cuba; and recreation 

The ship has been chartered by the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and only conference participants will 
be aboard. Rates, which have been kept 
to a minimum, will be from $304 to 
$365, depending upon boat accommo- 
dations desired. This includes all ex- 
penses for the 12-day cruise—state- 
room, meals, federal tax, sightseeing 
excursions, planned entertainment, 
tourist cards, and all gratuities—every- 
thing except spending money. 

One, two, or three hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit may be earned 
from Indiana University, at the rate 
of $10 per credit hour. 

Time will be allowed for shopping 
in all ports of call, and $200 worth of 
purchases may be brought back duty- 


free. 

Passports are not required. A small 
pox vaccination certificate less than 
three years old is required for re-entry 
into the US. Birth certificates or other 
proof of citizenship are required. Tour- 
ist cards required by the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti will be obtained for 
each participant by the NEA Travel 
Division, 

Since the size of the group will be 
limited to accommodations available, 
those who wish to go along on the 
cruising classroom should make ap- 
plication immediately to NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, 1201 16th 
Street NW, Washington 6, D.C. Appli- 
cations will be assigned in the order 


received, 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 
And understanding is what we're after ” 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM ... 
an understanding that can only be developed through: 


a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of numbers 

a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and cens 

a superior presentation of fractions 

problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 

a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 
maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 
the pupil learns 

specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, Grades 1 through 8, 


write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N.Y. 


INNESOTA 


It's fun to study on Minnesota's cool, mented by outstanding guests. 


friendly campus, flanked by the historic Preeminent library and laboratory 
Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six facilities present unusual opportunity 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, for graduate work and research... an 


shopping and entertainment areas of exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 
two big cities. tures and social events assures stimulat- 


More than 1,000 courses, embracing ing recreation 
every field of education and scientific You may choose either or both of 
interest, are offered by a nationally- two independent terms of five weeks 


recognized staff of professors, aug- each. 


FIRST TERM... June 15— July 18 SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin, 
Dean of the Summer Si n, 8/4 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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SUMMER SESSION 
| 
April, 


Completely New 
SCIENCE BOOKS 


Smith, and Wood's 


OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 


Its Relation to Us 
—7th Grade 


How We Adapt Ourselves 
to 1t—8th Grade 


How We Use and Control 
Grade 


Carpenter, 


Completely Revised Texts 
New Attractive Materials 
New Clear Typography 
Larger Formats 

New Teaching Aids 


Illustrated in Color 


> 


These Hooks Have Led 
the Field for Years 
In the New Editions, 
They Have Already Extended 
Their Lead Over 
All Other Books 


and BACON, Ine. 


2231 South Park Way, 


LOANS © 


3010 TEACHERS 
Borrow ‘nail 


your ONLY! 
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Ma 


RICAN LOAN PLAN 


SUPERVISED BY THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 
National Bidg 
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STATE 
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Chicago 


NEWS 


Library Problems? 
Go to IASL's Workshop 


If school librarians have problems, 
they are urged to attend the spring 


workshop sponsored by the Illinois As- | 


sociation of School Librarians. The 
meeting will be April 17 to 19 at the 
Illinois Hotel in Bloomington. One of 
the outstanding features of the con- 
vention will be a counseling room for 
librarians, which will be open during 
the entire conference. Here individual 
library problems may be discussed 
privately with outstanding authorities 
in the field. Library consultants from 
both the state and national level will be 
on hand to help elementary and high- 
school librarians, 

Heading the list of outstanding con- 
vention speakers is Dr. Robert J. 
Havighurst, chairman of the committee 
on human development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who will speak on “The 
Developing Child.” Also scheduled is 
Dr. Helen M. Robinson, director of 
reading clinics at the University of Chi- 
cago, who will discuss “The Poor Read- 
ers, Why?” 

Tours through outstanding libraries 
in the area are on the agenda, as are 
breakfast meetings at which pertinent 
topics will be discussed. A question box 
will be set up, and during the final 
session a panel of experts will give ad- 
vice on questions which have come in. 

All librarians and teacher-librarians 
are welcome to attend whether or not 
they are members of IASL. Reservation 
blanks and additional information will 
be sent to every librarian in the state 


Western To Sponsor 
Six Educational Tours 

Western Illinois State College will 
sponsor six educational tours during 
the 1953 summer term. The tours will 
be as follows: Great Lakes region, June 
24 to July 15; northwestern United 
States and Canada, July 23 to Aug. 27; 
New England states, June 25 to July 
18; Alaska, June 23 to Aug. 15; west- 
ern Europe, July 17 to Aug. 10; and 
Mexico, July 23 to Aug. 27. 

Credit in a number of different sub- 
jects will be given for those who take 
any of the tours. Mr. A. B. Roberts, 
director of audio-visual education, is in 
charge of the educational field tour pro 
gram at Western. 


Hunt Named Chairman 
Of Aviation Subcommittee 


Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin 
tendent of schools in Chicago, has been 
named chairman of the educational 
snbeommittee of the National Commit- 
tee to Observe the 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. Leading educators 
throughout the nation are developing 
a detailed program for schools to take 
part in the year-long commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the Wright 
brothers’ first flight 


(NO STRINGS 
TO THESE 
SERVICES:*: 


Among the many valuable free services 
which Binney & Smith Co. offers to teach- 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM 
ART LISTS 


These suggested lists of minimum art 
materials for all grades—kindergarten 
through high school—enable school ad- 
ministrators to operate on a limited bud- 
get, yet allow students to creatively 
explore the beginnings of bosic art ex- 
periences. For your free copy, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY « SMITH co. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in tlinols are 
| George Fielding. Jr. and F. F. Varnas 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA" Leadership 


19th 


ESCORTED TOURS 
EUROPE 13 countries entirely $13.45 


by motor coach. 61 days 
Calif. « Colo. « Yellowstone « Pacific NW 
E-Conade « New York « N-England 
New Orleans « Mexico « Howoii 
Free folders from 


VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


69 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO « DEPT. C 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers in the Chicago Public Elemen- 
tary Schools for 
Kindergarten-Primary Certificate 
Intermediate & Upper Grades Certificate 

will be held September 12, 1953 
Closing date for filing formal application forms and re 
quired credentials is a 28, 1953 
For information apply t 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
228 N. LaSalle Street Chicago 1, Illinois 


Illinois Education 
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Educators Attending ASCD Convention 


Question Value of Congressional Probes 


The value of congressional investi- 
gations in public schools was questioned 
by some 2100 educators attending the 
eighth annual convention of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curri- 
culum Development in Cleveland, Ohio, 
from Feb. 8 to 12. The five-day conven- 
tion attracted school administrators, 
curriculum directors, and teachers from 
various parts of the nation. AScpD is a 
department of the National Education 
Association. 

In a business session, ASCD members 
brought resolutions to the floor urging 
“local boards of education, trustees, 
and citizens to retain full local control 
of education and to alert their com- 
munity to the need of retaining com- 
plete local control of public education.” 

Earlier in the convention, Dr. Robert 
A. Skaife of Washington, field secre- 
tary for the NEA National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through 
Education, said that “Educators ap- 
peared divided on the value, if any, of 
the coming congressional probes.” 

Among other resolutions presented 
were: that a commission be created to 


Western Enlarges Program 
For Teacher-Librarians 

Western Illinois State College library 
has enlarged its program to meet a 
proposed increase in teacher-librarian 
certification requirements as well as to 
meet the serious shortage of qualified 
teacher-librarians in elementary and 
secondary schools in Illinois. By Sep- 
tember, 1956, the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction plans 
to raise teacher-librarian certification 
requirements from 8 to 16 semester 
(24 quarter) hours. 

Five courses at Western, four quar- 
ter hours each, give instruction in ma- 
terials, tools, administration, tech- 
niques, philosophy, etc., for teacher- 
librarians at both the elementary and 
secondary level. The recreational read- 
ing materials for children and for high- 
school students are presented in sepa 
rate courses. 

Western’s courses are taught in se- 
quence through the regular school year 
and also in the summer sessions so that 
any in-service teacher may complete 
requirements by summer school attend- 
ance. 

Superintendents and _ principals 
should plan now to assure themselves 
of properly qualified teacher-librarians. 
Counselors, teachers, and administra- 
tors should encourage their students to 
consider teacher-librarianship as a 
challenging, open, new field in which 
there is almost no competition at pres- 
ent. 

For further information, write to 
Mrs. Victor Schormann, assistant li- 
brarian, Western Illinois State College. 


April, 1953 


project the program of moral and 
spiritual values into the regional and 
local groups; that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission extend the 
reservation of educational channels for 
a minimum period of 10 years beyond 
the present expiration date; and that 
the association support the drive to 
assist needy teachers in Korea. 

Convention speakers included Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, professor of schoo! ad- 
ministration at George Peabody College 
for Teachers in Nashville, Tenn.; H. 
Gordon Hullfish, professor of education 
at Ohio State University; Abrahm 
Sachar, president of Brandeis Univer- 
sity in Waltham, Mass.; and Alice 
Miel, professor of education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who 
took over her new duties as AScD presi- 
dent at the close of the conference 
She succeeded Maurice Ahrens, director 
of instruction in the Corpus Christi 
(Texas) public schools. 

Tentative plans were made to hold 
the 1954 national convention in San 
Francisco, Feb. 21 to 26. ’ 


Mathematics Conference 
To Be at Macomb May 2 


The third annual conference of the 
Western Section of the Illinois Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics will be 
sponsored by Western Illinois State 
College and the public schools of 
Macomb. The conference, on the teach- 
ing of elementary and _ secondary 
mathematics, will be held Saturday, 
May 2, at the Macomb Senior High 
School. 

The principal speakers will be Prof. 
Maurice L. Hartung of the University 
of Chicago, Prof. Herbert Spitzer of 
the State University of lowa, and 
Daniel W. Snader of the University 
of Illinois. There will be seven dis- 
cussion groups in addition to the 
formal addresses, The discussion groups 
will be working on the general topic 
“How I Teach It.” The personnel of 
the discussion groups will be classroom 
teachers, who will explain how they 
teach various topics in mathematics. 
Some 28 classroom teachers are taking 
active parts in the program 


Walker Is New Chairman 
Of Teachers College Board 

Lewis M. Walker of Gilman is the 
newly elected chairman of the Teachers 
College Board. The board governs East- 
ern Illinois State College, Illinois State 
Normal University, Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, and Western 
Illinois State College. The new chair- 
man was chosen at a meeting of the 
board at Normal on Feb. 23. A mem- 
ber since 1945, Mr. Walker recently 
was reappointed to the board for a 
term expiring in 1959. 


Vacation 
Question 
Answerer 


Q. What sort of vacations do you feature? 
A. Escorted, all-expense tours. 


Q. What does this mean? 

A. One moderate charge covers every 
expense —rail, Pullman, all meals, 
hotels and lodges, all sightseeing. 
Every tour is accompanied by compe- 
tent escort. Tours vary in length from 
8 to 15 days. 


Q. Where do your tours go? 

A. To the best of the “Vacation West.” 
To California, Colorado, Utah; to our 
National Parks—Yellowstone, Grand 
Teton, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Canyon, Rocky Mountain, Mt. Rainier 
and Yosemite; to the Pacific North- 
west, including Sun Valley, and 
Canadian Rockies. 


Q. Can | get detailed information? 


A. Assuredly. Merely send for free cop 
of our 68-page vacation book, WEST- 
ERN SUMMER TOURS, which gives 
day-by-day descriptions of each tour. 
Mail coupon today or see your travel 
agent. 

eee 

C. H. Mertens, Manager A-6 

Department of Tours 

North Western-Union Pacific 

148 S. Clork Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me free copy of your 68- 

page book, WESTERN SUMMER TOURS 
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NORTH WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC 
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Thru the Years MODEL 
Has Been of Service to Ilinois Schools 


We now present the NEW 
ILLINOIS 
ATTENDANCE and SCHOLASTIC RECORD 


Compiled and published upon the advice and suggestions of 
Illinois Teachers, Principals, and Superintendents embodying 
their composite ideas as to what an up-to-date and modern 
register should contain. 


MODEL PUBLISHING AND SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Illinois Representative OFFICE 


1602-08 HODIAMONT AVE. 
eld, ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 


Springfield 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


3 INCH CARDBOARD CUTOUT 


courses i eee 
special work “y Teacher Training, Gradu- 
I 


HOURS OF CY 
lt-5 ORDER ANY QUANTITY Nate Schoc heology, Conservatory of 
Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 


conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fellow- 
ship. 45 min. from Chicag 
Inter Session~ 16 to 26 Ist Term— 27 to July 24 
Term—July 75 to August 
Black lis Expeditions—june 22 July 27 


he; Yates-Fisher 


Teachers. Ageney 


PAUL YATES, Manager 

ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Mlinois 
MEMBER NATA 


heaton, 


_ Ww heaton C College 
ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
three generations 
Original Albert—Since 1885 NATA 


TEACHERS! 
Efficient, reliableand 
personalized service for 
teachers seeking profes- 
sonal and financial ad- 
vanecement. Under direct 
Albert management for 


25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


We place Teachers from Kindergarten to 
University throughout U. S. Advance now 
while opportunity offers 

Member N.A.T.A. Free registration. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
52nd Year. A Teacher Placement Bureau 


603 Mfgs. Exch. wae. 8th & Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth St., Clinton, Iowa 


CLINTON 


Member — N.A.T.A. 34th year 


Teachers Agency 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. type 
Chicago 4, Ill. TA. 


‘office exceptic 
ers, and for ail types of po 


service is nationwide, 


LIKE TO TEACH? Jackson, Chicago 4, 11. 


ILLIANA TEACHERS 
SERVICE 
Chompaign, Illinois 


TOP SALARY OF $6000! 

We have petend many teach secure positions 
f 

‘ome 


waite ror TION 
Unexcelled Service N.A.T.A. James O'Malley, Mor. 


NEA Honor Roll 


100 PERCENT COLLEGE 

Eastern Illinois State College 
100 PERCENT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Addison 
Arcola (Com. 
Arthur (Com, 
Beecher City 
Bethany (Com. 
Bogota (Cons.) 
Cass (R.R. 3, Hinsdale) 

Center Cass (R.R., Downers Grove) 
Chestnut Park (P.O. Savanna) 
Chillicothe Township High Schoo! 
Chrisman (Com. Unit) 

Churchville (R.R., Bensenville) 
Cumberland (Com. Unit) 

East Coloma (P.O. Rock Falls) 


Unit) 
Unit) 
(Com. 

Unit) 


Unit) 


Findlay (Com. Unit) 
Fulton 
Grove (Cons.) 


Herrick Community High School 
Hidalgo (Cons.) 


Hume (Com. Unit) 
Itasca 

Marengo 

Medinah 

Moweaqua (Com. Unit) 
Muddy (Cons.) 


Newton (Cons.) 
Paris (Rural Com. 
Pleasant Hill (R.R., 
Prophetstown (El.) 
Rose Hill (Cons.) 
Scottland (Com. Cons.) 

Scottland Community High School 
Shelbyville (Com. Unit) 
Sigel (Cons.) 

St. Elmo (Com, Unit) 
Stewardson-Strasburg (Com. 
Sullivan (Com. Unit) 
Tower Hill (Com. Cons.) 
Tower Hill Community High School 
Tuscola (Com. Unit) 

Villa Grove (Com. Unit) 
Washington (El.) 

West Liberty (Cons.) 

White Hall 

Willow Hill (Cons.) 

Windsor (Com. Unit) 

Yale (Cons.) 

Yorkfield (R.R. 1, Elmhurst) 

100 PERCENT SCHOOLS 

Altamont, Elementary School 


Unit) 
Wheaton) 


Unit) 


Ashton, Paw Paw High School 
(P.O. Paw Paw) 

Ashton, Paw Paw School (P.O. Paw 
Paw) 

Casey, Monroe School 

Casey, Rural Centers 

Charleston, Lerna School (P.O. Lerna) 


Rural Centers 

Cowden, Attendance Centers 

Effingham, East Side School 

Effingham, Edgewood School (P.O. 
Edgewood) 

Effingham, Mason School (P.O. Mason) 

Effingham, Rural Centers 

Effingham, West Side School 

Eureka, Congerville School (P.O. 
Congervilie) 

Eureka, Goodfield 
Goodfield) 

Freeport, East Side School 

Lakeview, Brush College School No. 2 
(P.O. Brush College Road, Decatur) 

Liberty, Elementary School 

Liberty High School 


Charleston, 


School (P.O. 


i 
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| AUBURN PIN-UP LETTERS 5. 
1200 Fremont Seaside, Calif. * 
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Macomb, Adair School (P.O, Adair) 
Macomb, Grant School 
Macomb, Lincoln School 
Macomb, Logan School 
Macomb, MacArthur School 
Macomb, Roosevelt School 
Macomb, Wilson School 
Marshall High School 
Marshall, North Side School 
Marshall, Ohio Street School 
Marshall, Rural Centers 
Martinsville, Elementary School 
Martinsville, North Central School 
Martinsville, Rural Centers 
Martinsville, South Central School 
Mattoon, Columbian School 
Mattoon, Cooks Mi!ls School 
Mattoon, Hawthorne School 
Mattoon, Humboldt School (P.O. 

Humboldt) 
Mattoon, Trilla Schoo! (P.O. Trilla) 
Mattoon, Washington School 
Mt. Zion, Long Creek School 
Mt. Zion, Salem School 
Neoga, Attendance Center 
Oakland, Oakland School 
Ramsey, Rural Centers 
Sterling, Washington School 
Vandalia, Central School 
Vandalia High School 
Vandalia, Lincoln School 
Vandalia, Rural Centers 
Vandalia, Washington School 
Villa Park, Franklin School 
Warren, Apple River Schoo] 

(P.O. Apple River) 
Warren, Nora School (P.O. Nora) 
Warren, Warren School 
Wheaton Jr. High School 


Board Briefs 


The board of directors of the IEA 
met at Hotel Sherman in Chicago at 
9:30 p.m. Mar. 6, Pres. J. E. Pease 
presiding. Others present were direc- 
tors Mary LeMay, Mabel Schwarz, 
Katherine Stapp, Olin Stead, Paul 
Street, and William H. Carruthers, and 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

The board approved minutes of its 
previous meeting; the financial report 
for February; the Centennial Addition 
fund; field reports; the closing of the 
Donahoo compensation and tenure cases 
(Lovington); extended insurance cov- 
erages for the headquarters building; 
the appointment of Mrs. Dorothy Sauer 
(Chicago) to the centennial meeting 
and banquet subcommittee of the cen- 
tennial planning committee; plans for 
the annual Illinois Breakfast at the 
NEA meeting; plans for an FTA 
scholarship fund; and dates for various 
meetings in the future, including a 
hearing on petitions for the formation 
of a new division from Will, Grundy, 


and Kankakee counties (held Mar. 21 
in Hotel Louis Joliet at Joliet). 
The board appointed the secretary 


to represent the association at the com- 
weore at Oxford, 
merit certificate 


ing meeting of the 
England; received a 


for the association from the Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation and letters of 
appreciation from others; appointed 


five persons to the centennial seal con- 
test judging committee; heard the sec- 
retary’s report on legislation; author- 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


NEW EDITIONS OF YOUR FAVORITES 


TENEW ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


Grades 3-8 by Ferris and Keener 
A combined text and workbook for each grade providing a complete 
English program for each day of the school year. The 1953 edition 
includes new material developed by successful classroom teachers, 


THE MEW LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
Clear instructional material, with abundant practice in computa- 
tion and problem solving, plus standardized tests, provide a complete 
economical arithmetic program in text-workbook form. 


THE WEW ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC 


Grades 3-8 by Lennes and Traver 
A series of arithmetic workbooks with standardized tests providing an 
abundance of practice material in computation and problem solv- 
ing. May be used with any series of arithmetic texts. 
Write for descriptive folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6, tl. « Summit, N. J. « Palo Alto, Calif. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. « Dallas 1, Texas 


woORK °* DESIGNING 


<A complete dependable 
year book planning and 
engraving services 


ttiso 


THE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC * COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers While in 
Chicago you can combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages 


Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePoul University, Chicego |, lilinois 


wG@Ravees 


De‘Pau 


[UNIVERSITY | 


| 
® Write jor jurther injormation, 
6134-615 % EAST MONROE STREET - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
3 


SAVE 240 MILES OF CROWDE 
BRIDGE U. S. HIGHWAY 16 BETWEEN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
MILWAUKEE CLIPPER 


SIX-HOUR VOYAGE... 


Comfortable lounges and decks . . . 
air conditioned bedrooms .. . fine 
food and refreshments, dance 
orchestra, movies, children’s play- 
room. Ship to Shore Phone...Radar. 


For illustrated folder write Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company GAD 
615 E. Erie St., Mdwaukee, Wis 
TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
SK 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. MU: |, MICH. 
615 E. Erie St. “The Mart” 


YOUNG SCOTT 
SCIENCE BOOKS 
are accurate, 
well written, clearly 
illustrated, contain safe, 
workable experiments . . . 
and relate step-by-step 

to the child's 


everyday experience. 


To help teachers find 
the science books 
that meet their 


YOUNG SCOTT 
science BOOKS 
ARE 
‘DIFFERENT! booklet of 


YOUNG SCOTT 
SCIENCE BOOKS, 
“Understanding our World.” 


Write today for your free copy 
to your book dealer or directly to 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, INC. 


Dept. TM * 8 West 13th St. * New York 11, N.Y. 


ized announcements regarding the 
reactivation of the Overseas Teacher 
Fund in behalf of South Korean teach- 
ers; received a journal printing bid; 
heard the secretary's report of fine re- 
sults of field services in Chicago; and 
discussed ways and means of relieving 
secretarial shortages at the state office, 
of expanding field services, and of 
providing needed assistance to the ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

The board agreed to meet next at 
Springfield at 1 p.m. Friday, April 10, 
and adjourned at 12:45 a.m. 

IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


79a. Gold Medai Products is a 30- 
page catalog of the many products to 
be used in art classes. Included also 
are special helps in a suggested min- 
imum list of art materials for the 
primary and intermediate grades and 
Aids in Guiding Creative Growth. The 
latter is grouped into pre-school and 
primary grades, primary and elemen- 
tary grades, and junior and senior 
high school. (Binney and Smith) 

80a. Railroad Film Directory is a new 
edition of an illustrated guide to slide- 
films and motion pictures owned by or 
relating to the railroad industry. One 
free copy per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

81a. Michigan-Water Wonderland is 
a 16-page booklet containing full-color 
photographs and stories of the recrea- 
tion and vacation opportunities found 
in Michigan. Individual sections are 
focused on Michigan’s lakes and 
streams, forests, and reminders of its 
historic past and industrial present. 
An inquiry card inserted in the booklet 
provides easy request for information 
on vacation accommodations, highway 
routes, transportation facilities, and 
other helpful data. (Michigan Tourist 
Council) 

82a. Trailways Tour Folders includes 
a two-foot pictorial map of the US 
in full color; a folder of itineraries 
and rates for 11 different tours of the 
US and Mexico; and a folder on 
“package” sightseeing tours of famous 
localities in the US, Havana, and 
Nassau. (National Trailways Bus 
System) 

83a. Vacation tour folders outline 
itineraries on trips to Magic Yellow- 
stone, the Historic East, Golden Cali- 
fornia, and Colorful Colorado. (Amer- 
ican Trailways) 

84a. Illustrated folder tells how to 
bridge Lake Michigan in six hours be- 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


GARDEN CITY 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Graduate Programs 
and Warkshops 


EDUCATION FOREIGN STUDY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Under-Graduate Courses in Liberal Arts 
Workshops in Art and Drama 
Outstanding Programs 
Distinguished Faculty 


Small Classes 


Study and Vacation near Long Island Beaches 
yet only forty minutes from Broadway 


Write for information on our “Exchange Your 


Home jor the Summer” plan. Catalog on 
Request 


KENNETH G. JONES 


Director of Summer Session 


Considering more education for 
professional or personal reasons? 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
+++is located on Chicago's beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886 


++.concentrates all its attention on 
preparing teachers and administrators 
for elementary schools 


provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study 

Offers both Bachelor's and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees for men and women 

++.eassures graduates a wide choice 
of positions 
Enroll now for Summer, Fall or Part-Time Classes 


Send for Your Catalog Today 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 328D 
College of Cducalion 


Evanston « Iilinois 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary * Kindergorten * Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 Weeks—4 Weeks—4 Weeks—2 Weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, Hil. 


TEACHERS! 

Help your children learn, once and for all, 
the parts of speech the easy way. Send 
one dollar for “The English Family,” a 
one-act play that teaches the parts of 
speech. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send to 

Mrs. Dana Stewart 


MUSIC AND ART TOUR 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria 
Conducted by experienced teachers and travelers 

10 musicol events included 

University of Buffalo credit granted 

July 25-August 29. All-expense tour—$1047 
FONTANA TRAVEL SERVICE 
21 Northampton Street, Buffalo 9, New York 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


A bilingual summer school sponsored by Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara ir co-operation with 
Stanford University faculty members will be 
held in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 28—Aug. 8, 
1953. Offerings include art, folklore, history, 
language, and literature courses. $225 covers six- 
weeks tuition, board and room. Write 

Prot. Juan 8. Racl, Bor K, Stanford University, Calit. 


Princeville, Hl. 
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tween Milwaukee, Wis., and Muskegon, 
Mich., by ship, with your auto. (Wis- 
consin and Michigan Steamship Co.) 


77a. Summer Tours to Western Won- 
derlands is illustrated in full color. Its 
64 pages are packed with well-organ- 
ized plans for seeing as much of the 
west as.you wish to spend in time and 
money. (Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway) 

55a. Utilization Listing and Where-to- 
Use Guide lists more than 600 Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica films. Arranged to 
show suitability of each film according 
to grade levels and subject areas. 

60a. New RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog lists and classifies rec- 
ords especially for the elementary- 
school music program, Cost, 10 cents. 
Cash must accompany order for this 
item. (RCA Victor Division) 


85a. Hew to Increase Reading Skill 
is a new 16-page booklet offering new 
ideas, material, and techniques for 
organizing a reading program. The 
five basic steps for improving reading 
are well-outlined. The techniques sug- 
gested are useful only above the pri- 
mary level. (Webster Publishing Co.) 


86a. Directory of Summer Workshops 
in Health and Nutrition is an &-page 
printed leaflet listing location, sponsor- 
ship, purposes, directing personnel, and 
participant eligibility requirements for 
workshops giving emphasis to 
nutrition and health-education 
matter. Listing covers workshops re- 
ported in 48 states. (General Mills) 


1953 


subject 


87a. Cataleg describing the Young 
Scott elementary science books includes 
grade levels current list 
prices. On the inside front cover of 
the catalog is a group of questions and 
answers that will help teachers choose 
hooks for children in the 
grades. (William R. Scott, 


and age and 


good science 
elementary 


Ine.) 

89a. Folder on a 35-Day Art and 
Music Tour of Europe gives an outline 
of a tour on music and art with day 
by-day itinerary. (The Fontana Travel 
Service) 

27a. A World of Safety for Your 
Travel Funds is a booklet in four colers, 
giving interesting facts on the 
use of famous travel funds. 
Includes : and how they can be 


basic 
these 
when 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


obtained, where spent, how to cash 
these travelers checks or use them for 
purchases, how to obtain a prompt 
refund if the checks are lost or stolen, 
and other valuable hints when spend- 
ing them which every traveler should 
know. (The National City Bank of 
New York) 

28a. Teachers Buying Guide is an 88- 
page catalog of book lists and prices, 
hundreds of teaching aids, books, and 
material, (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 


Tila. Vanderbilt Tours to Europe is 
a 16-page folder that gives the day- 
by-day itinerary, and general 
information about 52- to 61-day tours 
through 13 European countries. Illus 
(Vanderbilt Tours) 


cost, 


trated. 

73a. Exchange Your Home for the 
Summer is a device for families to 
exchange living accommodations for 
the summer which will offer an oppor- 
tunity for summer study and vacation 
pleasures in a Long Island village 
located within 40 minutes of New York 
City. College catalog upon request. 
(Adelphi College) 

78a. Summer School Bulletin shows 
special emphasis on teacher training 
Courses include field work at Black 
Hills Science Station in South Dakota 
and camp training program at Honey 
Rock Camp, Three Lakes, Wis., as well 
as at home campus of Wheaton College 
in Wheaton, Ill. 

90a. Packet of four booklets of 
province of Ontario as a vacation spot 
Ontario History, Ontario 
Things to See and Do, Ontario Out- 
doors, and 52 Vacation Areas. (Prov 
inee of Ontario) 


includes : 


Sla. Behavior Preference Record is 
a new instrument that reveals a stu- 
dent’s cooperation, friendliness, integ- 
rity, leadership, responsibility, and 
critical thinking ability by presenting 
him with everyday situations and 
problems and asking him: “What would 
you do—and why?” Grades four to six, 
seven to nine, and nine to 12. Specimen 
set to administrators. All requests by 
must be signed by their 
administrators. College students must 
have written permission of their in- 
structors. (California Test Bureau) 

94a. School and Library Catalog lists 
hundreds of items for your classroom, 
Verhines) 


teachers 


library, and school. (R. C. 


Please hove sent to me the items 
item checked. 


79a. 


87a. 89a. 27a. 28a. Tle. 


Name 

Address. 

Subject Tought.... 
Schoo! 


Enroliment: Boys... 


| 
| 


April, 1953 


800 Bla. 820. 83a. B40. 
78a. 


in the q 


77a. 


OUR LANGUAGE 


Grades 3-8 


A practical text program that imple- 
ments recommendations of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum. 
By LISTENING 

David H. Patton 
Althea Beery SPEAKING 
Georgia Winn WRITING 
Speech Consultants READING 

Charlotte Wells 
Ollie Backus EVALUATING 


W. 0. ALLEN 
ANNA BISHOP 
GEORGE GORMAN 
Representatives 


Write for descriptive literature 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$T. 3 DALLAS PASADENA 2 


TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the follow- 
ing subjects in the Chicago Public High 
Schools will be held April 27, 1953. 


Auto Shop 
Biology 
Business Training 
Home Making Arts 
Industrial Arts Shop 
Machine Shop 
Physical Bducation (Women) 
Print Shop 
Sight Saving 
Spanish 
Stenography (Pitman shorthand) 
Vocal Music 

or filing fe 
and required 


rmal applica 
credentials is 


Closing date 
tion forms 
April 13, 19 


Por information apply to 


228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


University Credit Tours 

Earn Credits While You Travel 

An All Expense Tour 

8,000 miles in six weeks 
Start June 22 

SEE HISTORIC LANDMARKS; 


NATURAL AND PRODUCTIVE 
RESOURCES 


Discover New Methods of Teaching; 
New Curriculum Materials 


for details, write 
HUBERT B. RISINGER 
18 Summit St. East Orange, N.J. 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 


New Filmstrips, Too! 
Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins. 


Your EBF representatives are 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Reg. Mor 


1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
HARLOW STEVENS 
1125 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 
WALTER RENNER 
570 Normal Road, DeKalb, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 


By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES , 


East 


Barnyard Babies (Primary. Sound, 
11 minutes, black and white or color, 
rent or purchase. Coronet Films) 
Daisy, the farm dog, awakens and tem- 
porarily leaves her puppies to look in 
on the newly hatched chickens, the baby 
pigs, colts, calves, ducklings, lambs, and 
baby turkeys. In most cases the sound 
the baby animal makes is recorded 
along with his activities. Daisy finally 
returns to her own puppies and settles 
down to the serious business of feeding 
them. The film makes a valuable addi- 
tion to the farm unit study in the pri- 
mary grades. 

Snakes Can Be Interesting (Elemen- 
tary. Sound, 10 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase. Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc.) —A young boy and his 
sister learn about snakes from their 
Uncle John, who explains how much 
help snakes are to man. The boy finds 
a young bullsnake and they take him 
home. Uncle John makes a triangular 
cage of some glass, wire, and boards 
The children learn that snakes are 
either hatched from eggs or born alive. 
Uncle John explains how snakes can 
swallow large pieces of food, what kinds 
of food snakes eat, and how they shed 
their skin. On a trip to the snake house 
at the zoo they see a garter, pine, blue 
racer, California king, and a pilot black 
snake. We then see some poison- 
ous snakes: A _ rattlesnake, copper- 
head, cotton mouth, and a coral snake 
together with methods of identification 

are shown. Finally, the children 
learn about hibernation; and in the 
closing sequence, they release their cap- 
tive baby bullsnake« 

The Atom and Industry (Junior and 
senior high, college, adult. Sound, 11 
minutes, black and white, rent or pur- 
chase. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.)—The film is a visual, summary 
report on the progress atomic energy 
has made in industry, and the current 
status of research in so-called peace- 
time uses of atomic fission. 

Four examples, taken from the areas 
of oil production, motor, paper, and 
machine manufacturing, are shown. Oil 
flowing through pipelines can be in- 
visibly labeled by subjecting parts of 
the oil to radio isotopes, making it a 
simple process to identify each ship- 
ment. Motor manufacturers test wear 
on piston rings by making them radio- 
active, then determining the degree of 
radio activity in the oil after test runs 
of the motor. In the fabrication of pa 
per, minute variations of thickness 
can be detected by passing atomic rays 
through the paper itself. Flaws in 


metal can be determined in a similar 

manner, The energy released from ma- 

terials the size of a walnut is the power 

equivalent to a 100-car train of coal. 
FILMSTRIPS 

The story of transportation is told 
in nine color filmstrips, each 23 frames, 
available through Eye Gate House. The 
development of transportation is traced 
from prehistoric times to the present. 
Titles are: Transportation on Foot; 
The Wheel and Transportation; Animals 
in Transportation; Transportation in 
the American Colonies; Roads, Bridges, 
and Tunnels; The Railroad in Trans- 
portation; Transportation by Water: 
Transportation by Air; and Modern 
Land Transportation. 

Young America Films has a new 
series of filmstrips on the subject of 
Home Repair designed to help the 
average housekeeper become competent 
in making simple home repairs. Sub- 
titles are: Electrical Repairs, Plumb 
ing Repairs, Repairing Doors and Win- 
dows, and Painting in the Home. 

Wayne University has _ released 
Bringing the Community to the Class- 
room, a teacher-education aid produced 
primarily for use in pre-service and in- 
service teacher education programs. 
Many ways in which a teacher might 
use the resources of the community in 
teaching specific units of work are illus- 
trated. 

Eight new filmstrip titles are pre- 
sented in a series called Government in 
Action. Executed in sketches and color 
and aimed at junior and senior high- 
school levels, the filmstrips were pre- 
pared by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. Individual titles are: Loca/ 
Government, Municipal Government, 
State Government, Federal Courts, The 
Congress, Executive Department in 
Agencies, The Presidency, and The 
United States, 


RECORDINGS 

Three new records for primary chil- 
dren are My Playful Searf by Children’s 
Record Guild; My Playmate, the Wind 
by Young People’s Records; and Pedro 
in Brazil by Children’s Record Guild. 
The first two are excellent for rhythmic 
activity; the third is the story of a 
Carioca festival with authentic folk 
songs and characteristic instruments. 

A new series of records on world 
history—entitled The Ancient World, 
World of the Middle Ages, and Dawn 
of the Modern World—has been re- 
leased by Audio Classroom Services 
The technical qualities are excellent 
and a well-integrated teaching guide 
accompanies the recordings 
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Printing 

Print It Right. National School Publix 
Relations Association, NEA. Paper. Illus 
trated. 48 pages. Price, $1.50; quantity 
rates 

A handbook offering concrete help to the 
classroom teacher, superintendent, or or- 
ganization leader who faces printing prob 
lems. It attempts to set down the tect 
niques and skills which anyone facing a 
printing task know. While it is 
aimed at the comparative amateur, it also 
offers ideas and tricks of the trade that 
will help those already reasonably expert 
Written in non-technical language, and at 
tractively illustrated and designed 


needs to 


Science 

Hammond's Nature Atlas of America, 
E. L. Jordan. C. S. Hammond and Co 
Maplewood, N. J. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 
pages. Price, $7.50 

A beautifully done, 
ence book covering the 
aspects of nature, and including informa 
tion on trees, wildflowers, birds, animals 
reptiles, fishes, and insects ull-color 
original paintings and an interesting text, 
combined with range maps and natural 
distribution maps, make this book espe 
cially valuable as a school or personal li 
brary reference book. Answers many of 
the questions children and adults ask 
about their natural environment 


one-volume refer 


most interesting 


Social Studies 
The Message of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. United Nations, 
Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, N Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages 
Price, 15 cents 
A reprint of messages by the heads of 
UN's specialized agencies commemorating 
Human Rights Day, 1951. 
Colleges and 
Agency, Office of Edu- 
pages. Price, 15 cents 
and the relations of the 
them 


Federal 
cation.* 

What they are 
government to 
Trust Territories. Department of 
United Nations, Lake 
24 pages. 


federal 

For 
Public Information, 
Success, N.Y. Paper. Illustrated 
Price, 15 cents, 

Handbook on UN supervision 
pendent and subject peoples 

The International Court of Justice. De- 
partment of Public Information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, N.Y. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 28 pages. Price, 15 cents 

Handbook on the functions of the court 
in the settlement of international disputes 

Our Foreign Policy, 1952. Division of 
Publications, Office of Public Affairs.* 
Paper. Illustrated. 79 pages. Price, 25 
cents 

Handbook which tells what our foreign 
policy is, how it is made, and how it 
works. 

Selected Pamphlets on the United Na- 
tions and International Relations, prepared 
by Margaret Cormack. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York 27. Paper. 33 
pages. Price, 25 cents; quantity rates. 

An annotated list of materials avail- 
able, including price and age-grade level 

Toward Better Living, Mabe! Snedaker 
and Maxine Dunfee. The John C. Winstor 

Cloth. Illustrated. 346 pages. Price 
$2.20. 

Book four in the social studies series, 
which tells the story of family and group 
living in different type regions from earli 
est times to that of today 

Toward Modern America, 
aker and Maxine Dunfee. The John (¢ 
Winston Co. Cloth. Illustrated, 437 pages. 
Price, 

Book five in the 
which is the story 
and development 


of de- 


Mabel Sned 


studies series, 
ica’s expansion 
physical changes that 
have taken place, industrial growth, and 
changes in our way of living. It is not 
a history of America’s wars or her politics 

Your Life as a Citizen, Harriet Fullen 
Smith. Ginn and Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 
496 pages. Price, $3.72 

A Tiegs-Adams Social Studies text which 
expiains the meaning and duties of citi- 


social 


of Amer 


1953 


Apri 


Publishers’ 


enship in the community, nation, and the 
world. 

Your Country and the World, Robert M 
Glendinning. Ginn and Co. Cloth. Illus 
trated. 512 pages. Price, $3.72 

Book seven in the ° Adams Social 
Studies written for the upper 
grades, combines economic, physical, and 
political geography to explain the inter 
dependence of nations and their resources, 
business, and trade in today's involved 
world affairs. 

Africa: New Crises in the 
Harold R. Isaacs. Foreign Policy 
tion. Paper. Illustrated. 64 pages 
35 cents; quantity rates 

This Headline Series book describes the 
ferment of nationalism and the rising de- 
mands of the African peoples which might 
cause a critical upheaval 

Academic Freedom and Academic Re- 
sponsibility. American ( Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, ed York 10 
Paper. 16 pages 

statement of pr ee concerning 

ivil liberties, and the obligations of stu- 
dents and teachers in accepting this re 
sponsibility 

nlities Is What You Make It, Joseph E. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 

Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. Price, 25 
cents single copy; quantity rates. 

A discussion of the basic political prob- 
ems of today and how everyone can prac- 
more effective citizenship. 

Geography in the Making, John Kirt- 
and Wright. American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 
12. Cloth. Illustrated. 437 pages. Price, $5 

The story of the American Geographical 
Society, from its beginning in 1851 through 
1951, which presents an overview of the 
progress of American geography during 
those 100 years. 


series, 


Making, 
Associa 
Price, 


tice 


Special Education 

Helping Parents Understand the Excep- 
tional Child. Child Research Clinic, The 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. Paper. 42 
pages. Available on request 

Proceedings of a recent conference on 
the problems of the retarded child, pub 
lished by a private residential school for 
exceptional children 


Miscellaneous 

A School for Tomorrow. Office of Field 
Services, College of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Paper. Illustrated, 208 
pages. Price, $3 

Report of a study by a U. of L. survey 
team, a local citizens committee, and the 
board of education in a newly-formed 
school community, in planning an educa- 
tional program and the facilities to house 
t. At the time this study was made there 
was no high school, no secondary teaching 
staff or school program. Through the co 
operation of the survey team and the local 
group, an attempt was made to find prac- 
tical solutions to these problems 

Know Your School Law, Ward W. Kee 
secker. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education.* Paper. 26 pages. Price, 15 
cents 

Handbook suggesting principles, proce 
dures, and source material helpful in the 
further improvement of educational laws 

Vitalized Assemblies, Nellie Zetta 
Thompson. E. P. Dutton and Co., In 
Cloth. 160 pages. Price, $2. 

A wealth of material various types 
of assemblies—some 200 programs—for 
junior high, secondary schools, and junior 


addresses in last column.) 


colleges which will be of help to adminis 
trators, teachers, and students who need 
help in planning, scheduling, administer 
ing, and producing programs 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher 
Educational Institutions, 1950-1951, Robert 
©, Story. Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education.* Paper ‘ pages. Price, 
60 cents 

A compilation of 


assembly 


data from all but 17 
1299 degree-granting institutions 
nation, grouped by states, institu 
and fields of study 
Progress Report of the School 

ties Survey. Federal Security Agency, 

Office of Education.* Paper. Illustrated 

77 pages. Price, 40 cents 
This first phase of a series of state 

surveys coordinated at the national level 

consists of an inventory of existing schoo! 
facilities 


tions, 


How Consumer Credit 
tects You and Your 
Credit Insurance 


Insurance Pro- 
Family. Consumer 
Association, Bell Build- 
ing, Chicago 1. Paper. 14 pages. Available 
without charge for classroom us« 

A handbook on the organization, opera- 
tion, and benefits of credit insurance 


Students and the Armed Forces. Depart 
ment of Defense.* Paper. Illustrated. &8 
pages. Price, 45 cents 

A source book of information about the 
armed forces for students, teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators of the nation’s 
secondary schools and colleges 


Education for ALL American Youth, A 
Further Look, Educational Policies Com 
mission, NEA. Paper. 403 pages. Price, $2 
single copy; quantity rates 

A revision of the earlier edition 
ing it up to date. New chapters have . 
added, which are discussions of currently 
important problems in secondary educa 
tion and recent developments in schools 
throughout the country 

The primary purpose 
to bring about a better 
between the secondary schoo! and con- 
temporary social needs, in order that 
secondary education can become an even 
more effective means of de veloping all 
youth to their fullest capac 


of both editions is 


basic adjustment 


native ties 


Creative Playthings, third edition, 1952 
53. Creative Playthings, In« i609 North 
Clark Street, Chicago Paper. Illustrated 
53 pages Price, 25 cents 

A catalog of school equipment 
dergarten and primary childrer 

Children and Their Books, Howard 
Claude Lewis. The Exposition Press, Inc 
Cloth. Illustrated. 63 pages. Price. $1 

Lessons for children and tea 
right way to treat books 


hers o 


*For sale by the Superintendent 
ments, US Government ’rinting 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

E. P. Dutton and Co Oo 
Avenue, New York 10 

The Exposition Press ’ ; rth 
Avenue, New York 16 

Foreign Policy Associat 
New York 16 


Statler Build 


of Docu 


Office 


Fourt? 
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17 
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NEA, 1201 
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Key Pocket Guide to Europe is de- 
signed for American travelers to the 
principal cities of 11 European coun- 
tries. Its 160 pages, passport size, are 
packed with concise, complete, authori- 
tative, and up-to-the-minute 1953 infor- 
mation. Some of the indexed facts 
are preliminaries, communications, cus- 
toms, language, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment, money Cloth-bound _ edition 
t book stores or from travel 


available a 
agents. Price, $2. 

Arteo Relief Molds allows the pupil 
to mold relief map models of the United 
States, North America, South America, 
and Palestine Artco Map Mix, ar 
entirely new material, is especially 
developed for use with the rubber molds. 
When finished, the Artco model has a 
hard, smooth, white surface which will 
take poster paint, crayon art, or water 
color. Cost of molds—North America, 
$6.95; United States, $5.45; South 
America, $5.45. Map mix, 10 cents per 
pound. 

Dust Absorber is a new chemical fluid 
for use on cloths and mops to quickly 


remove accumulated dust. It cleans, 
absorbs the dust, and polishes in one 
operation. 


Fearon’s acetate ink makes it possible 
to write on film, glass, engravings, plas- 
tics, and other smooth surfaces. Ink 
trace is not flaked by repeatedly roll- 
ing the film. Withstands heat and wear, 


dries in two minutes. Can be rendered 
water resistant by a brief heat cure 
with a hair dryer. Price, 55 cents for 
% oz. stopper bottk 


McCall's Children’s Annual, a new 
magazine issued by McCall's Patterns, 
is on sale at newsstands or pattern 
counters. The 160-page magazine 
covers an extensive range of arts and 
crafts projects for children to under- 
take either by themselves or with 
parents, teachers, or club leaders. 
Projects include puppets, mobiles, mu- 
sical instruments, costumes, scenery 
rope sculpture, wood, and wire work- 
ing. Price, $1. 


of all 


Is It Ethical? 


School officials should 
the professional growth, 


eachers by appropriate metheds 


oft recognition 
JEA CODE OF ETHICS 


ead 


Calendar 
APRIL 


10 and 11—Fifth annual Midwestern 
English Conference; Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 

11—Sixth annual spring Conference on 
the Teaching of Elementary and 
Secondary Mathematics; Illinois 
State Normal University. 

12 to 14—Joint meeting, Midwest Re- 
gional Conference on Rural Life and 
Education and Midwest Conference 
on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
ing Community Schools, NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education; Kan- 
sas City. 

16—IEA Chicago Division, workshop 
meeting; University of Illinois, Navy 
Pier. 

16 to 18—lIllinois Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, 37th annual meeting; Western 
Illinois State College. 

17 to 19—Illinois Association of School 
Librarians, spring workshop; Illinois 
Hotel, Bloomington. 

17 to 21—NEA Department of Music 
Educators National Conference, 
North Central Division convention; 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

23 to 25—Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, annual convention; 
Peoria. 

24 to 26—NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Central Region 
conference; Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

25—Junior Academy of Science, North- 
ern Illinois District; Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College. 

26 to 28—Illinois Vocatonal Association, 
24th annual convention, Hotel Pere 
Marquette, Peoria. 

28 to 30—22nd annual Conference on 
Youth and Community Service; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

29 to May 1—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Midwest District convention; 
Madison, Wis. 


Kiva! id, 

May 

1—Child Health Day. 

1—4&8th annual Northern Illinois Con- 
ference on Supervision; Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 

1 to 3—Seventh Presidents Confer 
ence, American Association of Schoo) 
Administrators; New York. 

2—Illinois Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Western Section con- 
ference; Macomb Senior High School. 

i—American College Public Relations 
Association meeting; Illinois State 
Normal University. 

12—Civil defense orientation confer- 
ence; Southern Illinois University. 

21—IEA Chicago Division membership 

meeting; 228 North LaSalle Street. 


Illinois Education 
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“Archie”, who recently entered military service, is on leave from 
Standard Oil's General Offices in Chicago where Kathie still works. 
To them, candlelight may always mean this special moment. 


THE MAGIC OF CANDLELIGHT has lived through the years as a 
symbol of romance . .. a8 an aura for the bright dreams of happy 
engaged couples like Kathryn Teschner and Arbel Ruhlander. 


What does candlelight mean to you? 


Waar GENTLE MEMORIES return with the magic 

of candlelight? Dinner for two? Your first big date? 

Though a candle’s fragile light is traditional back- 

ground for romance, it also turns our thoughts to 

something quite different—to an oil well pumping 

barrels of crude oil and even to the price you pay 
for gasoline. 

Why? Because candles symbolize to us hundreds 
of other less romantic products—from industrial 
chemicals to crab grass spray to highway asphalt 
—that are derived from petroleum. Some are made 
from material that otherwise might have little or 
no commercial value. As just one example of the 
efficient and economical development of by-prod- 
ucts, in the refining process Standard Oil removes 
wax from lubricating oil and uses it to make candles. 

And such activities are only a few of the many 


which help to keep the price you pay for gasoline 
surprisingly low. In fact, gasoline sells today at 
about the same price that it did in 1925. Only taxes 
are higher. And two gallons do the work that three 
did in 1925. 

Steady improvement is vital when so many oil 
companies are competing for your trade. Standard 
Oil in recent years has plowed back two-thirds of 
its profits into expanded and better facilities of all 
kinds—exploration, drilling, research, refining, dis- 
tribution. 

And if—as a remote by-product of our larger 
efforts—a pretty girl looks even prettier by candle- 
light, we’re not too big or too busy to be pleased. 


Standard Oil Company 


iT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC that our gasoline 
is uniformly dependable in quality wherever 
and whenever you buy it. That is the result 
of the efforts of men like Harold Brown of 
our Neodesha refinery and of the more than 
50,000 other employees of Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies. 


April, 1953 


IT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC that you can buy 
gasoline at about the same price as in 1925, 
excluding the tax—and that two gallons 
today do the work that required three gal- 
lons in 1925. Technical men like Robert 
Svetic of our Whiting laboratories work con- 
tinually to make this possible. 


IT MAY SEEM LIKE MAGIC to find oil deep 
underground, but it has taken months of 
work by geologists and by engineers like 
J. G. Sanders, here surveying in the swamp 
lands of Louisiana. Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies are constantly search- 
ing for new oil fields. 
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Teachers report “better results” with 


American Universal “Ten-Twenty desk 


Wide experience 
makes our 


Teachers find their tasks easier and 


more gratifying when their pupils 


; are relieved of bodily and visual service helpful 

' stresses and strains through use of ‘ 
Use it! 


the American | niversal ““Ten- 
Twenty” Desk (No. 436). It is the 
only desk with 3 desk-top posi- 


The prompt, courteous, well-in- 
formed service of our staff will 
prove a satisfying, time-saving 


aid in making the most practical 
selections for all your school 
needs. Our worehouse stocks 
are large, insuring prompt ship- 
ments. Send for your free copy 
of our complete cotalog. 


tions: 20 slope for greatest ease 


and visual efficiency in reading, 


writing and drawing; conven- 
tional LO slope; and level position, 


best for manipulative tasks and 


A" printed showroom” 
of all school needs 
—our easy-reference 
catalog. 


group discussions. Exclusive, too, 


is the automatie fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment, for easy focal adjust- 
ment to all desk-top work. The 


seat also swivels 45 either way, 


School Seoting 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 
Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
adjustment; top at 20° rr ey 

rimary Moterials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 


7” American Universal Adjustable Table ay 
No. 132 and Envoy Chairs No. 368 man 


Visual Equipment and Supplies 


reducing bedy twist for right or 


left hand and eve preferene es, and 


facilitating ingress and egress. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 

Education Grows’ and “The 
o-ordinated Cle two 

nformative work on recent 


educational developments 


fore-and-aft seat 


Handsome, durable, all-purpose table with Office and Library Suppli 
sturdy, steel, adjust ible-height standards. Supplies 
_ Ideal set for classrooms, dormitories, Athletic Goods 
libraries, offices, dining rooms. Combines Art Materiols 
durability, beauty, convenmence at moder- Regs 


ate price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 


tary and high schools. 


cdmeucan Sealing Company 


The most beautiful and prac- 
tical of full-upholstered audi- 173 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, HL 
torium chairs. Bodiform Distributors 
provides the utmost in com- BLACKWE JL-WIELANDY €0.. 1605 Locust St.. St. Louis 3. Mo. 
ili A. M. BLO 826 20th St... Rock Island. Hl. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, HL 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, 


folding tablet-arm. 
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